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VOL. I. 


Tales aud PMiscellanies. 
A MIDNIGHT SCENE, 


DURING THE REVOLUTION. 

The following incident is strictly a fact. I have but ar- 
ranged in regular form those circumstances which I heard 
from the lips of the actors in the scene, and in doing so I am 
very conscious that I have deprived them of much added 
deep interest to the event. But the glance, the tone, the 
= the rapid utterance, or the pause of emotion, must 

imagined by the reader; my pen claims no merit save 
that of decorating truth with the mellowed recollections of 
friendship—for I knew and loved those of whom I am about 
to speak, and there are still some living who could instantly 
give to my story “a local habitation and a name.” 

Fertile as each of the “Old Thirteen” may be in harrow- 
ing and romantic incidents, connected with the war of the 
Revolution, none can offer a fairer field to the imagination, 
or to the feelings, than South Carolina. Many causes com- 
bined to make her situation at that period very interesting: 
and not the least striking, was the peculiar nature of the pop- 
ulation. The noble independence, and high-toned sense of 
honor, the polished manners and accomplished education of 
her aristocracy, were painfully gontrasted by the ignorance 
and passive i of her numerous slaves ; and between 
these extremes, there was to be found a middle rank, which 
seemed occasionally to exhibit the sterling characteristics of 
the one, and the degraded vices of the other. Good sense, 
strict. probit hy cnteang iotism, were prominent traits ; 
but among » eapecly, who adhered to the ancient or- 
der of things, and w passions and fears were constantly 
excited by the threats of change and the dread of danger, 
there was sometimes found too a ferocity—an eagerness for 
plunder—a readiness to engage in scenes of violence—which 
scattered terror over many a neighborhood that else would 
have known war only in its milder forms. But at the period 
I speak of, South Carolina was also a prey to civil discord ; 
‘all the ties of brotherhood were broken, and as suscess 
crowned either party, the patriot with a taunting 
and reproachful joy, or the tory exulted in the prospect of 
such a return to the good old , as would make the word 
treason a shield and sword to him. In the mean time, ac- 
cording to the depth of the moral character, feelings of aver- 
sion and hatred, or of open and manly disunion, were silent- 
ly nourished or boldly avowed. 

Such characters were numerous in a southern district of 
South Carolina, which lies very near the beautiful river that 
separates it from Georgia. year 1780 was one of gloom 
and sorrow to the hearts of its patriots; Charleston was in 
the possession of the British; the whole state at the mere 
of the royalists, and the gallant spirits who had thrown life 
and property into the perilous stake, were in general obliged 
to abandon the one and seek safety for the other in the depths 
of their swamps and the solitudes of their pine barrens. There 
were some, however, who still remained at their homes, and 
in bitterness of heart tried, by a voluntary retirement, to avoid 
that expression of feeling which could only bring ruin to their 
helpless families. 

Among this class was a painter whose name was P 
He possessed a fine estate on one of the narrow and winding 
waters which empty into Broad river; was young, intelligent, 
ardent and enthusiastic, and devoted to the cause in which 
his country was struggling. Such a character was exactly 
calculated to secure strong friendships and excite strong en- 
mities, in a time that tried men’s souls. Whilst freedom of 
speech was permitted to him, he avowed his sentiments, with 
a careless frankness, a bold independence, which alternately 
galled and enraged those who adhered to the ungracious 
course pursued by the “mother land;” and unfortunately | 
there was a regular chanel for the outpourings of his triumph, 
or his wrath, in a kind of weekly meeting at a favorite spot 








where the neighborhood, in every direction, sent forth its lit-| 


tle groups, to spend an evening in comparing news, or debat- 
ing upon the results of the engrossing events of the day. 
The demon of discord hailed these meetings as itsown. The 
passions, whether noble or base, were all aroused; and had 
they needed stimulant, they would have found it in those deep| 
and frequent draughts which were tendered and accepted as) 
the pledge of good fellowship ; it was very visible, ere long, | 
to Mr. P ’s friends, that he had given great disgust to 








some low characters whom he had treated with a scornful con- 
tempt. He was wafned, as affairs on the American side be- 
came more gloomy, to be on his guard ; but he laughed at the 
idea of having given serious offence to them, as they still 
doffed their hats and bowed obsequiously ; and when at last, 
conscious of his own impetuosity, he withdrew entirely from 
those meetings. He little dreamed that scenes and sayings 





.|| [chance to meet a neighbor, lest the sentiments of a 
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which had 
had excited on his brow, had sunk deeply into the hearts of 
some whom he called, and, in all singleness of spirit, looked 
upon as neighbors, in the primitive sense of that word. 

He had married about a twelve-month before this period, a 
very young creature—an orphan, and almost friendless, 
though not portionless ; and very recently she had given birth 
toa lovely boy. His wife was wbeing of quiet and gentle 
mood suited, perhaps, to the bold and vehement Saw 
ter of him she calledlord. His ts, his hopes, his fears, 
were faithfully reflected on the stream ot her feelings ; 
it resisted only the shadows of bitterness which sometimes 
passed over his spirit ; and when they came to trouble the 
fountains of her happiness, the tear in her dark eye, and its 
imploring look, dispersed them when holier influences failed. 

'o his wife, who had found cause for constant anxiety in 
this trait of his character, the change in his habits was a bles- 
sedone. She no longer watched the setting sun in sadness 
and in loneliness, dreading lest he should have been embroil- 
ed with some of his rude compenions ; yet trying to conceal 
her real cause of solicitude under the plea of fear lest he 
should be ex to the heavy dews of the season. She no 
longer saw him return exhausted by excitement, or irritated 
by opposition. It was grievous to know that the patriots were, 
even for a time, crushed in Carolina; but she deemed al) mafe 
who no longer offended by word or deed, and her husband 
avoided intercourse with any save a few tried friends ; and 
although serious, he was calm, and always with her now, and 
Mary asked no more. 

“I think, dear Edward,” said she, as they sat one lonely 
evening in the piazza which embraced t';e whole front of their 
mansion, “I really think we were never so hepp as at pre- 
sent—for our —_ of courtship, as they are cal od, were days 
of anxiety and alarm, and even our bridal was so hurried and 
80 private that it could scarcely be called a season of joy, You 
know how restless you were just at that time, under the un- 
certainty that attended the plans against Savannah ; and I am 
sure I wearied of D’Estaing’s name—then when you brought 
= hag See , many months, you were constantly on the 
wing. I seemed scarcely to pass a quiet. dey at your side, 
But now you are no longer truant; you are taking care of 
home, instead of a care abroad, and are literally what 
our good old Rector told you you must be—the d— 
encircling all things by your vigilance and love ; and you are 
going to set a charming example to my sweet George,” ad- 

ed she, playfully, as she laid her infant in its father’s arms, 
and pressed her own soft lips to his polished forehead. 

Mr. P- looked up and smiled ; for how could even an 
absorbed politician resist the sweet tone and innocent caress 
of his young wife. For a few moments, he forgot all beyond 
the treasures which his arm encircled ; but only for a few mo- 
ments. He sighed, as he said, “my dear Mary, I hope that 
we shall yet see even happier days than these. Dark as is 
the prospect for our country, | look for the cloud to roll away 
even as that gorgeous one is doing from the glorious sun ; 
and then, love, the domestic habits for which you gave me 
such sweet credit will, I trust, be of choice, not necessity. 
I shall not then be obliged to limit my rides to my cotton field, 
lest I should be ordered off the road—or to bite my lips when 
eborn 
American should offend his loyal ears. Those fellows!— 





d from his own memory with the flush they 


NO. 1, 
tress. But come, let us go in; the evening has grown chill. 
I must retire early, for | shall arise with the dawn.” 

“If it pleases God to protect us from evil during the night, 
my dear Edward,” said his wife, in a low and solemn tone. — 

“True,” replied he, bending his head with reverence, “if it 
pleases God! 

At an early hour they retired to their chambers andywea- 
ried by a day of bodily toil, and with a mind oppre: 

rehensions which he had only ventured to hint to hia wife, 

r. P soon sunk into an unrefreshing sleep. But ta 
Mary there was no rest. Her heart was aroused ; and what 
charm can lull the mother and the wife, when she trembles 
for the objects of herlove. She could not sleep ; she sat with 
her infant in her arms, until sheer fatigue compelled her to 
lay his soft cheek on his pillow. She watched by his little 
couch until her husband awoke from a troubled and 
then to convince him that she was not indisposed, she trim- 
med the lamp, committed herself, and those who were more 
dear than self, to Him who “neither slumbers nor sleeps,” 
and tried to repose. But even on her pillow fancy was busy 
around her. She started at every sound; strange noises 
seemed to ring in her ears; she thought she h shouts ; 
wild cries; then that she distinguished low murmurs, as of 
whisperings beneath her windows. Again and again she 
started from a momentary slumber, to say, “is it the night 
that has no morrow?” At length, about midnight, she was 
thoroughly roused by a sound in which imagination had no 
share. She distinctly heard the rapid and regular advance of 
horsemen. She listened, and just when they must have reach- 
eda waere the road was forked, the sound died away. 
Breathless, yet relieved, she was about again to recline her 
head, when it returned ; but gently, as if fearing to alarm, she 
grasped her husband’s arm, and called upon him to arise ; and 
ere he had hastily dressed himself, a rough voice hailed “the 
house,” and in a few moments the front door was eer 4 
struck by impatient hands. Mr. P implored his wi 
to remain where @he was ; and taking a light, had only reach- 
ed the door which led into his parlor, when an entrance was 
forced by his rude visitors, and with a shout of triumph he was 
seized and hurried into the room. He found himeelf in the 
res OPE arenes men, carefully wearing crape over 

an 























their faces, from their noisy and tumultuous manner it 
was very evident that they were under the influence of liq- 
uor. ilst an eager and unportant debate apparently oc- 


cupied a part of the number, and completely drowned his at- 
tempts to be heard, he was calin enough to scan the forms and 
listen to the tones of those who were near him, and in spite of 
the disguise something every now and then escaped that was 
familiar to his eye or ear. He turned to look on him who had 
seized and held him in his grasp as a tiger would his prey; 
he started ; he could not be mistaken—it was Gilford; and 
from his loud and frequent curses on their folly and delay, 
it was evident he was their leader, and that his life was in 
the hands ofa personal enemy. For a moment Mr. P——— 
closed his eyes in deupale he a moment he determined to 
\address the wretch by name—but the impulse was merciful- 
ly checked ; and ere the temptation could be repeated he 
was suddenly placed in the middle of the room, and the par- 
ty formed a close circle around him, 

" The leader deliberately cocked his pistol, and taking Mr. 











’s watch from his side and handing it to a comrade, 


(she put her hand gently on his mouth,)—well, then,” said he, | said, “Offer up a prayer, as you are fond of the business ; 
|checking the rising wannth. “Those royalists will then no|) you have five minutes allowed you—when they pass, you die.” 


longer lord it over bower and hall, and that worthless fellow, | 


A wild shriek of agony rang through the room as he clos- 


| Gilford, will have better employment, I trust, than abusing || ed the brutal address, and by a sudden movement of the cir- 


me—harmless man as I am !—or tampering with my negroes.” 
| “ Nay, Edward, do not believe such tales. He can bear no 
| ill-will towards you; idle and worthless he is, but I am sure 
‘he is not malignant, and I hope he is not ungrateful. He can- 
|not have forgotten all he owes to your kindness, during the 
|sad distress of his family last autumn.” Mary said this ear- 
|nestly, for she knew her husband was not prone to suspicion. 

He shook his head. “I have nota particle of faith, my 
wife, in his good feeling towards us; you may judge of it when 
he has been trying to induce even our faithful Cyrus to desert 
us, and join the British.” 

“ And only Cyrus?” ~» 

“Oh! he tempted them all; and I have no doubt some of 
them will yield to the Booty he promises them.” 

* “oy | ” Mrs. P turned pale. “He surely wished 
them to de ac ,” said she, gasping, for that was a 
‘fearful ceed totaal . a edtedne 

Her husband saw her alarm, and with assumed carelessness 
smiled, as he answered, “Nay, Mary, even I have so much 
charity as to be willing to think that be desires nothing more- 
than my ruin. He urge these poor devils to join the Brit- 
ish, and then take especial heéd to secure 4 part of their 








wages; and he will care little for their sufferings, or my dis- 


\cle the poor victim saw in a corner of the room his wretched 
wife, on her knees, and holding up, as if in appeal, his sleop- 
|ing infant. She had thrown aroWhd herself and her babe a 
large scarlet cloak, and following her husband, had hitherto 
in silent horror witnessed the whole scene. A mist seemed tu 
|blind Mr, P , as his eye rested on her—a faintness to 
| pass over him which might well be termed the agony of death. 
But he had a dauntless spirit, and he rallied when he thought 
his enemy would triumph in his weakness. He looked stead- 
lily upon Lien, as he said, “I know not why or wherefore you 
are about to murder; but since I am to die, if not already 
prepared for the hour, assuredly it is not here that I can 
Preys Fire.” 
he wretch obeyed. He was a perfect marksman; but 
either he was embarrassed by the noble bearing of his victim, 
or some slight movement eluded his eye, for he did not kill. 
Mr. P had involuntarily raised his left arm as he spoke, 
and the motion saved his life. The bullet shattered his hand, 
and passing through it grazed his temple. He stood covered 
with blood ; the sight ofthis “certain mark of crime” soften- . 
ed instantly those around him. The scenc had all passed in 
a moment, and until the flash of the pistol, they perhaps nev- 
er dreamed that Gilford meant more than to insult and terrify. 




























the neighborhood, they hastily retreated with their“ spoils || be b 


from the rebel.” 








rsonification of approachi tot- 
~ towards her, and sunk at her side. “My wife,” said 


he,“ rouse yourself and aid me, for if you do not I must die.” | 


And he held up his bleeding hand. 

The sight acted on her as he hoped. She | ge slowly 
and fearfully round the room, as if to see that the murderers 
were gone ; and then, with @ burst of mingled anguish and 
joy, she threw her arms around him and wept bitterly. Mr 
p rmitted her tears to flow in silence, and when 
with uplifted hands and eyes she had returned thanks to a 
merciful God for his preservation from a cruel death, she by 
degrees became composed, and placing her infant by his side, 
she went to seek for aid in binding up his wound. But not 
a domestic was to be found; and believing that they had in- 
deed all deserted, she was endeavoring, weak and trem- 
bling as she was, to drag a matrass to the parlor, when Cyrus 
cautiously peeped in atthe door. His cabin was at some 
distance, and he told her that on hearing the alarm, he im- 
mediately run towards the dwelling, but seeing it filled with 
armed men and terrified by her shrivk, he had withdrawn, 
and watched at « distance until he beheld them departing, 
with many of his fellow servants in company. Then dread- 
ing lest they should seek for him, he had actually concealed 
himself in a deep dry ditch so long as he heard even the 
faintest sound of the retreating hoofs. The faithful crea- 





ture uttered a thousand simple but affecting expressions of||of him; but he keeps carefully out of our way ; and I tell my 
sorrow and pity for his wounded master, but busied himself||children that in two senses of the word we are old enemies, 


in arranging the matrass; kindled a cheerful blaze, (for the 
night air was cold,) and seeing that the blood still flowed 
through all the bandages and applications his mistress 
had wrapped around the wound, he ged her to let him 
try “something which the old people said the Indians always 
t on fresh wounds,” and she gladly consented. Her hus- 
passively submitted to all the directions which Cyrus 
gare, whilst with 2 trembling hand she unwound the bloody 
olds, and he then sunk faint and exhausted on his pallet— 
Mary hastened to prepare a and refreshing cordial ina 
strong cup of coffee,'and strengthened by the beverage, and 
soothed by the judicious surgery of Cyrus, he wes ere long 
able to talk of the future. 


“ My love, when day dawns we will go to our kind friend,|| his inveteracy, and he ceased even to allude to Gilford. Hav- 
Mrs. S————. She is skilful in the treatment of most dis-||ing consented to attend a parish meeting where the site of a 
eases, and I dare say can manage even this wound ; at all|;new church was to be selected, he left his son to attend to 
events she wil] do as much as even a oe ar could just now, ||the equipment of his pony, and seated himse}f at his little ta- 

r I am sensible that || ble, with that sacred volume, which, under his Mary’s gentle 
already my hand is so swollen that the bones could not pos- |!influence, had long been the source whence he drew strength 


were I nearer one than twenty miles; 


sibly be set.” 
plan was a most 


fied until he murders him before my eyes.’ And every leaf 
that fell with the rising breeze, seemed to her painfully acute 
ear, the heavy tramp of a horseman. 


With the first faint streak of day, Cyrus was despatched 
to the stable. He found an cld and gentle animal grazing 
near the door, the only one which the marauders had left.— 
He tried to equip it with his own saddle and bridle, and made 
up a kind of pillion for his mistress. Mr P ’s arm was 
carefully secured in a sling; his wife, with her infant, rode 
behind him; and Cyrus, their trusty guard, walked briskly 
by the side of the horse, until they reached the residence of 
her who was truly the Lady Bountiful of the neighborhood 
—the hope of the distressed, the comfort of the unhappy, the 
re ef the poor. She received them with a woman’s 
tendernezs, ~¢ a woman’s tears; but her sympathy was 
ever an active principle. She exerted all her skill, and 
finally effected a perfect cure, although the hand was dread- 
fully disfigured; and she did not permit her young friends 
toe retura to their own residence, until happier days had 
dawned on South Carolina. . 

It was in 180—that, with the bride of that lady’s son I vis- 
ited the hospitable mansion of Mr P—-——._ He was then an 
old man, and surrounded by a large and most engaging 
family ; the light and active form had shrunken, the keew blue 
eye was dim, and the brown locks which his Mary used to 
twine with so much prid? around her slender fingers, 
were ringlets still, but silver ones; yct still as carefully ar- 
ranged by the same kind hand, for she was living too, and 
enjoying with him agreen old aye. I became a fivorite 





with them both, and loved to induce them to talk of former 
days; those were necessarily the days of our Revolutiona- 


ful one to his wife, for no||his eye, was the solemn warning, “He that huteth bis broth- 
words could express the ible dread which hung over||er is a murderer.” 
her as she looked upon him in his helpless state. ‘ They will||show that I hate Gilford?” He shuddered. “What, am I 
return and complete their work ; Gilford will never be satis-|| then, in the sight of God, on a par with him?” 
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ital, Gad exteed, “ whether it could be so easy to forget the 
times, or the men, who had left him such a memorial as that.” 
I had often remarked the terrible scar, but as he had never 
named it, of course I had asked no questions; but now I 
learned from Mrs P and himself, the particulars of the 

ing scene which I have related. From other sources, I 
rwards gathered the sketch which I have given of their 
youthful characters. As I listened to the details of the cru- 
el outrage, I ceased to wonder at its influence on a man of 
Mr P "s deep feeling; and I saw that if ever he for- 
gave, it would not be the voice of reason that would effect the 
c . 








“ ‘ou are sure, sir,” said I, “that you were not mis- 


|taken ? it was really Gilford 7” 
“ As sure, madam, as if T had seen every feature of his fuce. 
The villain betrays it now by his mele conduct.” 


“ Now ! What, is he liying, and do you meet ?” 

He smiled. “I can comedy say that we meet; the first 
time I saw him after that night was, to use a comely phrase, 
when the tables were fairly turned. I suspect he had dread- 
ed my vengeance, and fled the country for atime. My friends 
here even had studiously avoided naming him as the chief 
actor in the murderous scene, and Mary’s tears and entrea- 
ties had sealed even my lips until all danger was past, so that, 
concluding he was unknown, the scoundrel actually approach- 
ed me in a crowd, and offered his hand. I did not kill him, 
madam. I pray you give me credit, I did not even fell him 
to the earth. But 1 taxed him with his crime ; I proclaimed 
to those around him, that he was a thief anda murderer ; and 
I swore, by all which I held sacred, that if ever he intention- 
ally crossed my path again, or remained one instant where 
we could breathe even the same atmosphere, I would crush 
him as I would a viper. He was glad to escape on such 
terms. My son—({turning to him whose flashing eyes bore 
witness to his father’s assertions,)—my son longs to get hold 


and I choose to keep the issue in my own hands.” 

During my stay in Carolina we often spoke of the event, 
and when I bude them farewell I could only hope that the 
kind hearted old yrentleman was a little undecided as to his 
course, if ever he should chance to meet his enemy again. 

I returned to the north, and some few years afterwards, 
having preserved my intercourse with the family, I received 
a message from Mr. P——-—. “Tell ler, that like David of 
old, the life of him who sought mine, has heen in my power ; 
and that, like him, I have beer enabled, too, to forgive the 
pursuer of blood, and to let him depart in peace.” His daugh- 
ter added, that the sudden death of her beloved mother had 
seemed at once to quench the fiery spirit which nourished 


for the trials of every day. The first sentence that caught 


He paused. “DoI not in word and deed 


Filled with these solemn thoughts, he in silence pursucd 
his way to the place of meeting, and had scarcely exchanged 
greetings with his neighbors, when the wretched man acci- 
dentally approached it also. Ilis impetuous son fiercely or- 
dered him off, and secing him hesitate, raised his whip to en- 
force the command; but his father caught his arm, and calm- 


ly, yet firmly, said, “Stop, on your obedience harm nota hair |) 


of his head.” He then, to the amazement of all present, turn- 
ed towards the dogged wretch, who still cowered under young 
P ’3 fiery tone and manner, and extending his hand, 
said, with dignity, “Gilford, it is time to put an end to such 
scenes as this ; we are both on the brink of the grave ; we 
must both stand before Him who will judge the heart as well 
as the actions. May He inthat hour forgive me | offences, 
as with sincerity I tell you that I forgive yours. I offer you 
my hand asa pledge that you shall never be visited for your 
conduct, by injury from me’ or mine.” 

Gilford touched—yet scarcely touched—the withered hand 
which was extended to him ; but his lip quivered, and tears 
stood in his eyes. Mr P turned from him with emo- 
tion, and as he left the spot, the perfect silence of the group 
was only broken by low tones of admiration and astonish- 
ment, at the triumph ofthe Christian principle. The oldmen 
shook their heads, and said, that such a change, in such a 
man, was but preparatory to a greater. 

And they were right. Inafew months Mr P. was 
called from earth, and the mortal remains of the once bold 
patriot, and of his gentle > repose in peace; and few are 
now living to bear witness of this simple record of even one 
event in their lives—this “ Midnight S¢ene” of violence and 
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TO OUR READERS. 

It has been a cause of surprise tha#in a community like 
ours, gradually increasing in numbers, in wealth, and in the 
means of intellectual gratification, no more efficient meas- 
ures have been hitherto adopted for the establishment of 
some periodical work of a literary character. While the 
press has been well supplied with the means and facilities 
for the most rapid dissemination of intelligence to those who 
are engaged in the pursuits of business, while our news- 
papers are well patronised, and their number at least propor- 
tionate to those of any other city in the Union, we have not 
one publication devoted to the interests of Literature or 
Science. . 

This deficiency has not been caused by the want of mate- 
rials for such an undertaking, for these are profusely scat- 
tered around us; neither can it be attributed to the want of 
the enterprise and skill necessary for the labor of selection 
and production ; for we believe that no son of Rhode Island 
would willingly hear such a reason given either for the omis- 
sion of the attempt or for a failure in its prosecution. 

The want of a publication of this character, in our State, 
has been often, not only abroad, but in our own local circles, 
adduced as a proof of the absence of a proper degree of 
literary taste, or as betokening at least a prevailing indif- 
ference to subjects of scientific research and mental refine- 
ment, by a neglect of the most ordinary and obvious means 
for their cultivation. But we are far from being. prepared to 
admit the truth of the conclusion, and are desirous, as far as 
in us lies, to show that the reproach is unfounded. 

This State, when her comparative means and extent are 
taken into consideration, is not behind any portion ef our 
country in intelligence, in enterprise, in mental cultivation, 
and in devotion to the cause of improvement; and we can- 
not but believe that any literary undertaking here, which 








ducted, be cheerfully and efficiently patronized. 

With these views, the publishers of this Journal were in- 
duced to issue their proposals; and they have yetseen no 
reason to distrust the correctness of the views with which 
\their intention was at first announced. They do not deem 
|it necessary here for them to enter into a detailed exposition 
of the manner in which they expect to conduct the present 
work. Their general plan has already been sufficiently set 
forth in the prospectus; and a few additional remarks are all 
that now appear to be requisite. 





| Our selections will be made of well written essays, tales, 


reviews, andother articles of general interest; for which 
| purpose we shall be abundantly and regularly supplied with 
ithe best Foreign and American Periodicals. In collecting 
‘the materials for our original department, we shall take an 
| extensive range ; essays, articles of intelligence and critical 
| notices on subjects 6f Science and Literature, Education, 
and the Useful and Fine Arts. We shall endeavor to col 

\lect every thing of interest and importance in relation to the 
early history of our own country, a subject respecting which 
much that is of the highest value, remains to be gathered up 
and preserved. We shall neglect no exertion for the ad- 
vancement of the great cause of Education; and above all, 
shall endeavor that every thing which emanates from, or is 
admitted into our pages, shall be productive of a sound, 
healthful morality. 

In our critical notices and remarks upon new publications, 
and in relation to the general subjects of literature, our course 
will be guided by independence and impartiality, without 
But while we deprecate and con- 


fear or the hope of favor. 
demn a course of systematic and indiscriminate puffing of 
every new production which comes within notice, we feel it 
a duty to our readers, honestly and fairly to recommend to 
their attention, those works which are of real value ; and to 
afford them every means in our power for the selection of 
works of this character, from the mass of publications of 
inferior and doubtful merit, which the press is continually 
sending forth. 








bleadshed. 





With respect tothe communications of correspondents, 


promise fairly for the public benefit, will, if properly con- 
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interested in the success of our work, for any contributions 
h may add to its interest and value. Upon this subject, 
pwever, one rule must be adcpted at the outset. As the use- 
fulness of a publication of this kind depends entirely upon the 
preservation of its character as a literary work, it should nev- 
er be in the least degree under the control orinfluence of any 
party or sect, of whatever name or pretensions. While, 
therefore, every well written communication on the subject 
of morals or'religion will be at all times welcome, we must 
rigidly exclude all articles of controversy on any subjects 
connected with party politics or sectarian theology. 

The publishers are aware, that in this day of patents and 
projectors, of schemes and subscriptions, one obstacle awaits 
the first steps of any new enterprise like the present. The 
public are reasonably desirous to know the actual value of} 
whatever is offered for their patronage ; and we were unwil- 
ling to solicit that patronage, without being able to present 
something for examination, more definite than mere promises 
and assurances, This number has accordingly been issued 
as aspecimen of the work which we propose to furnish. If 
it goes forward, we shall endeavor that the succeeding num- 
bers shall not suffer by a comparison with the present, and 
shall endeavor to make the Lirerary Journat worthy of; 
the title which it bears. It now only remains to be seen, 
whether the people of our State are willing to extend to it 
their support and encouragement. 





THE SELECT READER. 


This volume, being the sixth number of a series of Com- 
mon School Classics, by Oliver Angell, A. M. of this city, 
has just been issued from the press by Messrs Marshall and 
Brown. We have watched the success of this series of 
publications with no little interest, believing the undertzking 
of Mr Angell to be one which if ably and judiciously carried 
through, would prove of much advantage to the schools of 
our country. Although many of the compilations which are 
now used as reading books in our schools and academies, are 
composed of materials well selected and arranged, yet not 
being compiled with a view to their being preceded or fol- 
lowed in order, by any other books, they have all in a great 
degree failed and fallen short of the object for which they 
were designed. We had indeed long been satisfied, that a 
series of books all prepared with the same general view, 
forming a regular course of elementary teaching, and adapt- 
ed to lead the pupil forward, step by step, from the first rudi- 
ments of language, to an acquaintance with the best mode 
of its finished structure, was absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of a thorough and efficient instruction. 

From his long experience and acknowledged ability as a 
teacher, the public had a right to expect much from the au- 
thor of this series, and they have not been disappointed. 

The work before us, which is the last of the number, is 
adapted to the use of the higher classes in schools and 
academies. It is a stereotyped, duodecimo volume, of above 
five hundred pages, the mechanical execution of which re- 
flects much credit upon the enterprise of the publishers. 
Of its contents, we are prepared to speak in terms of unquali- 
fied praise. They are judiciously and tastefully selected 
from the writings of the best authors; and the whole forms a 
collection of beautiful specimens of composition which we 
have never seen excelled by any volume of selections what- 
ever. The book is not only valuable for the purposes for 

which it was particularly designed, but as a volume for gen- 
eral reading, it is a desirable acquisition for any library. 

The publishers have devoted much attention and expense 
to their undertaking, and we doubt not, will meet with an 
ample remuneration. Mr Angell certainly deserves the 
thanks of every friend of education, for the devoted perse- 
verance with which he has executed his difficult and labori- 
ous task, and we confidently predict, that his exertions wil] 
meet that success which they so well merit. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

We have received the first number of the * Book of Na- 
ture, embracing a condensed summary of the animal king- 
dom, with sketches of botany, vegetable anatomy, geology, 
mineralogy, &c.” published by S.C. Atkinson of Philadel- 
phia. It is well printed, in quarto form, containing ten plates, 





; THE LITERARY JOURNAL, AND WEEKLY REGISTER OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
need only remark, that we shall feel indebted | about the same number ofpages of letter press; forming|| Of those who stood firm in her desolate path, 


a full explanatory index to the subjects of the engravings ; 
and is to be continued in monthly numbers of the same size. 
The descriptive matter is copied from larger and more ex- 
pensive works on natural history, many of which, from their 
great price and consequent rarity, are very difficult of access. 
We think favorably of the work, which we believe will meet 
with extensive patronage ; for the amount of valuable infor- 
mation which may thus be afforded to the public, in a conve- 
nient form, and at a moderate price, cannot but prove accep- 
table to the very numerous class of readers who are interest- 
edin the subjects on which it treats, but whose means will 
not allow thé purchase of the costly original works from which 
this compilation must principally be made. The present 
number may be seen at our bookstores, and we recommend 
to all the lovers of natural history, to call and examine it, 





SONG OF EMANCIPATION. 


Too long hath that nature which Deity gave, 
Been the sport of the tyrant, the shame of the slave ; 





Too long hath man’s spirit been destined to cower 
And bow self-abased to the idols of power. 


How dark are the records those scenes which recale 
When the whole earth was blighted by tyranny’s thrall ; 
And what tales have been told of the deeds whch were dune 
Ere the first right of Freedom was challenged and won. 


What land hath not suffered the merciless sway , 
And been of Oppression the victim and prey ; 

Been stung into madness and rage, by the snaart 

Of her coil round its limbs, and her fangs at its heart. 


How oft, at her summons, the noble and brave 

By thousands have died on the field and the wave, 
How oft hath this beautiful earth been made red, 
To open a way for her minions to tread. 


How impotent all the wild elements’ wrath 

Compared with the wreck which hath beaconed her path, 
When fire, havoc and famine have raged uncontrolled, 
Where the blood-sprinkled ear of the victor hath ‘rolled, 


o 


But far beyond all which the earth ever bore, 

Beyond all ever done by Oppression before, [name 
Were the crimes which she dared when the faith and the 
Of the world’s great Redeemer her shelter became. 


When the priest and the monarch claimed power to control 
The teachings of conscience, and fetter the soul, 
In his name, who descerded to shelter and save, 
To bind up the wounded, and rescue the slave. 


When the Church reared her empire of fear in the mind, 
Claiming power o’er the spirit to loose and to bind ; 

And bade her crushed victims in torture expire 

By the sword and the scaffold, the stake and the fire. 


What tongue can recount, and what power can portray 
The pain and the anguish, the fear and dismay, 

The groans which arose, and the blood which was spilt, 
Through the dark thousand years of her measureless guilt. 


No, the records of time have no name for the deeds 
Which were suffered and done for her terrible creeds, 
When the weight of her vengeance, her demon-like art 
Smote the noblest in mind, and the purest in heart. 


When the faithful and true, still unbowed to her sway, 
Sought the hill-side, to watch, and the desert, to pray ; 
And claimed, when borne down by her merciless ban, 
With the wolf and the tiger, a refuge from man. 


But the victim on whom her swift vengeance was hurled, 
Though crushed by the bolt was not lost to the world ; 
For his noble example, devotion and name 

For all time, to all nations, a treasure became. 


His agonized form might asunder be torn, 

And its ashes be scattered in fury and scorn ; 

But the spirit which warmed it, still steadfast and true, 
No might could destroy, and no torture subdue. 





And met and encountered the storm in its wreth, 
Each proud name was cherished, and destined to be 
A spell and a watchword to rally the free. 


For the heart-thrilling story, the legend and song, 
From age unto age, still hath borne them along, 
Till time-honored and holy they fall on the ear 
Like the tones of a trumpet, when danger is near. 


Not in vain the pure martyr was destined to feel 

The pangs of the death-fire, the rack and the wheel, 
For his prayers and his warnings have power to bestow 
New strength for endurance, new nerve for the blow. 


But the visions of glory which prophet and seer 

Long waited and hoped for, begin to appear; 

And blest, in the hour which is coming, shall be 

The ears which shall hear them, the eyes which shall see. 


For the day-star has risen, the midnight is past, 

The morning of Freedom is breaking at last ; 

And its light o’er the earth shall in splendor be thrown, 
Until man’s noble nawre to man shal! be known. 


Yes, the day is approaching ; the hour is at hand; 

The mandate hath sounded o’er ocean and land, 

O’er the ice-covered mountain, the isles of the sea, 
And the long abused spirit of man shall be free ; 

Shall tremble no more at the scourge and the rod, 

And stand forth again in the image of Gop. A. G. G. 


THE FABULOUS PHENIX. 


Professor Rennie, in a lecture, at the King’s College, gave 
an elaborate account of the far-famed phenix, which ought 
to prove not a little interesting to individuals trading under 
the name of this bird, in insurance-offices, iron companies, 
engine-factories, stage-coaches, steam-packets, when, 
coal-wharves, coffee-houses, and innumerable other hetero- 
genious things—imagined, it may be supposed, tu derive a 
mysterious influence from the name of Phenix. The earliest 
account of the phenix is given by Herodotus, the father of 
history ; and this has been copied, with additions, (a story sel- 
dom loses in its transmission,) by Pliny, Tacitus, Pomponjus, 
Melo, Harapollo, Hariana, and other writers. Among the rest, 
our old English writer, Bartholomew Glanville, as translated 
by Trevisor, and printed in black Jetter by W ynkin de Worde 
in 1498, says:—“St. Ambrose, ii Exameron, sayth: of the 
ete of ashes of fwenix ariseth a new byrde and wexeth, 
and, in space of tyme, he is clothed with featiters and wyngie, 
and restored into a kind of a b 





irest 
‘byrde that is—most like to the peabock in feathers, and lov- 
\eth wylderness and gradreth his meate of cleane greenes and 
|fruites. Alanus speaketh of this — and paioth, that whan 
|the ge byshop Onyas hadde buylded « temple in the 
citie o ere in Egypt, to the lykeness of the temple of 
Jherusalem, the fyrst daye of Easter, whenne he hadde 
gathered much sweete smellynge woode, and sette it on fyre 
— the altar to offer sacrifyce, to al] mennes syghte suche 
— came sodaynely, and fel] into the myddel of the fyre 

was brente anone to ashes in the fyre of the sacrifyce ; 
‘and the ashes abode there, and was besely kept and saved by 
the commandements of the preeste ; and within three dayes, 
of these ashes was bred a lyttle worme, that took the shape 
of a byrde atte the laste, and flew into the wylderness.” This 


and is the most 


. || account, Mr. Rennie remarked, “of a worm being generated 


out of the ashes of a sacrifice, and afterwards becoming a bird, 
is precisely of a piece with the methods. given by Virgil and 
Columella for the generation of bees from dead carcasses, 
which originated in an imperfect knowledge of the natural 
“history of insects, as | ee explained at length in dnsect 
| Transformations > while the appearance of a bird alighting 
on the altar must have obviously arisen from some eagle or 
vulture pouncing upon the carcass of the animal sacrificed, 
/a circumstance [ should imagine of occasional occurrence 
\when altars were situated in the open air, and which in 
|Greece or Rome, instead of the bird’s being considered a 
phenix, would have been hailed as an avatar, (if 1 may bor- 
|row the Brahminica] term) of Jupiter himself. That such 
| were the circumstances, whieh in process of time were work- 
ed up into the fabulous and fanciful stories of the phenix, [ 
have no doubt; and it appears to me, that this is the only 
plausible and rational ex ion which can be given; 
though a vast deal of learning, and no little ingenuity, have 
been expended in other views.” This account is strongly 
corroborated by an anecdote given by Bruce, the traveller, 
of an eagle (gypactus , Storr,) in the very country 
where the phenix was said to appear, darting down while his 
party were dining in open air, and carrying off a part of their 
dinner. It is farther remarkable, that Brose says of this gen- 
uine phenix, as we may call it, thet “the feathers of the bel- 
ly and breast were of a gold color,” which might almost pass 
‘or a translation of Pliny’s description of the ancient phenix. 
Mr Rennie exhibit d a specin en of this bird to his audience. 




















From The Asiatic Journal. 
EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 

In this work [Examen Critique des Travaux de feu M. 
Cuamproution, sur Jes Hieroglyphes ; par M. J. Kiaprors.} 
M. Klaproth has investigated the results of the late M. Cham- 
pees’ labors on Egyptian Hieroglyphics, in a manner so 

ll, clear, and satisfactory, as to furnish a distinct view of the 
subject, and an accurate s of what has been done in 

is matter, as well as an outline of what yet remains to be 
accomplished, in order that the pro ly made in de- 
cyphering some of these signs may lead to a really useful re- 
sult. 


The office could scarcely have fallen into more competent 
hands. The philological knowledge of M. Klaproth is so vast, 
the tongues he has mustered are so numerous, that the hy- 
perbolica! compliment bestowed by Cowley upon Wotton is 
— the language of sober truth when applied to M. Klap- 
roth : 

“Who had so man uages in store 
That only fame s Nl aveck of him in more.” 

The detection of errors and false notions, in any depart- 
ment of science, is so much knowledge actually gained; by 
divesting the subject of hieroglyphics of a prodigious mass 
of error, and preseniiig it in its true character and propor- 
tions, the author of the work uader consideration may, there- 


fore, be said to have added very muiterially to our steck of 


knowledge in this branch of archeology. 

In a paper aa in our sixth volume, and which was fur- 
nished by M. Klaproth, this gentleman gave « sort of epitome 
ef kis present work, which is constructed on the principles 
there laid down: its object being, as he states, “to fix the 
opinion of the learned upon the extent of the progress hith- 
erto made in decyphering the graphic monuments of Egypt.” 

M. Kh ows that, prior to the discovery by Dr. 
Young of what are termed phonetic, hieroglyphics, M. Cham- 
pollion, like most persons who devoted their attention to the 
study of Egyptian cryptography, had no idea that the signs 
represented letters or sounds. Dr. Young’s discovery, and 
the aid afforded by the Rosetta stone, diverted him, however, 
into a new course, which has enabled him to enlarge our 
means of interpreting the hierog! phics to the utmost limit, 
we fear, which is practicable. The sanguine temper of M. 
Champollion hurried him, indeed, into the most extravagant 
notions as to the extent of his means of interpretation. He 
fancied that the major part of the hieroglyphical texts were 
phonetic, not id 
certain canons arbitrarily laid down he professed to give off- 
hand translations of inscriptions and papyri; his discoveries 
were successively p ted to the world, and received, 


we are to say, in this country with greedy credulity. 
M. Klapro — this Se arene to be deceived by ob. 
serving, that although the authority for these readings was 


not given, they were e assented to, because it was sup- 
posed that the author would not fail to justify them at a fh. 
ture period. This important point, however, namely, the 
phonetic or alphabetical character of the hieroglyphics, has 
never been demonstrated by M.Champollion ; and if, as there 
isevery reason to believe from ancient authorities, especially 
Clement of Alexandria, those signs are mostly ideographical 
symbols, we are as far off as ever trom being in a condition 
to read ‘ hieroglyphical texts.’ 

But supposing it could be clearly demonstrated that the 
texts consist of phonetic hieroglyphics, that is, that each 
sign stood for a letter or sound, it is necessary that the value 

these signs should be ascertained and fixed; for as the 
vowels (in the cartouch proper names) are commonly omitted, 
and the letters are not always arranged in the same order, 
if a sign sometimes stands for B, sometimes for M, and some- 
times for T, it is obvious that we should otherwise never be 
sure of the exact word. 

Supposing, however, all these difficulties to be got over, 
‘there still remains,’ as our author observes, ‘and will always 
remain, a difficulty which genius itself cannot overcome,’ 
namely, to discover tke meaning of the ‘words when trans- 
jiated from the signs. The words belong, of course, to the 
ancient Egyptian language, and this language is unknown 
to us; the Coptic, which is a relic of the ancient Egyptian, 
adulterated with Greek and Arabic and vitiated by time, is 


phic ; consequently, with the help of 


conjecturally, not the slightest co: : 
ed in the results he professed to deduce from his experiments, 
which by such a process might be made to P sa any thing 
required. M. KI in fact, accuses M. Champollion, an 
distinctly pestes Bp charge, of ‘giving to the unknown 
signs the value most convenient to himself, and of construct- 
ing the very language in which he wished the inscription 
should be written. 

In his ‘Observations on the Phonetic Alphabet,’ M. Kla) 
roth shows the uncertainty which prevails throughout all the 
readings of M. Champollion, as well as certain liberties most 
unjustifiably taken with the text. The original hieroglyphics, 
which are exhibited in the work before us in very elegant 
types, are compared with the renderings, and it is clearly 
shown that M. Champollion has rendered them differently in 
different cases, often in opposition to his own laws ; that the 
freedoms taken with the Coptic | are such as to 
make that language speak any meaning: in short, that there 
is nothing certain, nothing credible, but the translations of 
the cartouches, the point from whence M. Champollion set 
out. 

As an example, not the strongest, of the vague manner in 
which this Egyptologist proceeded in his interpretations, we 
take, at random, his explanation of a group of four hiero- 
giyphics, which, he says, denotes ‘king of an obedient peo- 
ple;’ being an abbreviation of the phonetic group yielding 
stn, ‘king,’ and a character purely symbolical, the bee, a labo- 
rious insect. 

‘The first objection,’ observes M. Klaproth, ‘ which occurs 
to this specious demonstration is, that it nowhere appears 
that the word stn, which M. Champollion would have pro- 
nounced souten, ever had the signification of ‘king’ in the 
Egyptian lariguage. Nothing like it is found.in ancient au- 
thors; on the contrary, we know, from the historical books 
of the Hebrews, that Pharaoh was the title of the kings of 
Egypt. Syncellus likewise informs us that the general 
name of all the kings of that country was Pharaoh. Julius 
Africanus, cited by Eusebius, attests the same thing. The 
only term for king, in the Coptic language, is ouro, and with 
the article, piouro, pouro, or fouro. Another difficulty which 
| presents itself is this, that if the root stn signified ‘king,’ it 
could not be found in the group in question, which consists 
‘of s and ¢, but there is no trace of n. he 

The Egyptian mythology of M. Champollion is of the 
vaguest and most uncertain character. We might perhaps 
expect that he would find in the hieroglyphics names of dei- 
ties hitherto unknown to us, but we hada right to look for 
more correspondence between the hieroglyphical and record- 
ed attributes of those we did know. M. Champollion was, 
we believe;but an indifferent classical scholar, and was even 
indebted to others for his translations from the Greek. _ 

A decided proof of the inefficacy of M. Champollion’s 

puted discoveries is, that he has been unable, with the help 
* them, and with the aid of the Greek and demotic transla- 
tions, to make out the hieroglyphics on the Rosetta stone. 
He has merely cited a few groups and very short passages. 
If his system was a sound one, the Rosetta inscription would 





ous of bringing it; if otherwise, he would naturally shun it. 

Upon the whole, without entering further into the subject, 
we recommend this volume strongly to the attention of En- 
glish Egyptologists and antiquaries, as one which will afford 
them a firm footing for their future exertions. 





From the Montity Magazine. 
HAZLITT’S DEATH-BED. 


The late William Hazlitt was hailed at the commencement 
of his term of authorship, as a star, Vast things were pre- 
dicted of him: and he, lagking at the flattering picture, pre- 
saged a happy voyage through life; but how soon was the 
scene changed! His determined bent of thought having been 
ascertained to be on the popular side, he was soon marked 
down as a fit object for legal calumny—the fitter because the 
more conspicuous. TI use the term legal calumny, with the 
intention of distinguishing that sort of wrong from illegal cal- 
umny, or libel. T’o say he was an infidel, that his associates 
were the same, to assail the integrity of his opinions and the 
motives from which he supported them, were the lightest 
missiles hurled at him by his enemies. Would he had liv- 


itself a dead languages and exists only in some fragments of) ed to see his principles triumphant. 
e 


a translation of the Bible and lives of the saints. In these 
works, all pagan expressions relative to the ancient super- 
stitions of the country,—the very terms necessary to eluci- 
date the noice, Lamy pany of course, carefully avoided 
by the pious editors of those Christian works. ‘Such is the 
oo anguage, the only resource we have to enable us to 
understand the hieroglyphic inscriptions, supposing them to 
be all phonetic, accurately read, and completely decyphered.’ 

The course which M. Champollion adopted, in translating 
texts, was this: he rendered the signs into words, according 
to his table of values, which are by no means satisfactorily 
established, and which he varied arbitrarily ; these words, 
furnished by him arbitrarily with vowels, were then trans- 


lated through the medium of the Coptic language, and this 
employed, 


managed in 80 loose 
and vague a manner,—senses being attributed to Coptic 


last ss, which, if fairly and scrupulous! 


d be wholly unsatisfactory, was 





The harassing nature of his occupation, the periodical 


effect. Those alone who are doomed to the same drudgery 
can appreciate my simile when I liken the press to “the 
horse-leech, which cries Give! Give !” and this eternal cry, 
together with the application of stimuli to enable him to sup- 
ply the demand, brought on that deprivation of the stomach 
which is the usual effect of such a course of life. 

Reluctlantly, nay, tremblingly, do I lift the veil which 
now hangs over the death-bed of poor Hazlitt. Imagine this 
highly-gifted man stretched on a couch in a back room of a 
second floor, his only child, and Martin, his faithful compan- 
ion and friend, are Prom over him, Others were not defic- 
ient in their attentions, and in agey the means of exis- 
tence for him; for know, reader, that the death-bed of this 


|author was not distinguished by the circumstances of his pos- 








supply of a certain quantum of copy, at length produced its) 


in the dying man’s bosom, and calling to @ne, 
whom I shall conceal r the name of Basilius,* he gemly 
said, ‘ Basilius, stoop “sy the and let me talk to you.’ 

, crouching bedside. Whatcan I do for yot 
my dear Hazlitt ? 

Hazlitt. Rid me of a pang. 

Basilius. Willingly, dear friend. 

Hazlitt. Lend me forty pounds. 

Basilius. Forty pounds! Dear Hazlitt, whatcan you want 
with forty pounds. 

Hazlitt. Lend me forty pounds. . 

Basilius. Do not talk so, my dear Hazlitt. You cannot 
want forty pounds. 

Hazlitt. 1 know—I know, Basilus, what I ask. Lend it 
me—I want it ‘Twill ease my mind—I want it. Lend it 
me: and think, Basilius, think what the world will say when 
it is known that you lent a dying man forty pounds without a 
hope of being repaid. 

he argument of Hazlitt did not prevail. Very shortly 
after he said to Martin (whose attendance was constant,) 
Martin come here.’ 

Martin approached. 

Hazlitt. Martin, f want you to write a letter for me (start- 
ing up with energy.) Swear you'll do it! 

artin went through the ceremony of an oath. 

Hazlitt. Now write, ‘ Dear sir.’ 

Martin. ‘ Dear sir.’ 

Hazlitt. ‘1 am atthe last gasp.’ 

Martin. ‘1 am at the last gasp.’ 

Hazlitt. ‘Pray send me a hundred pounds.’ 

Martin. ‘Pray send me a hundred pounds.’ 

Hazlitt. ‘Yours truly—’ 

Martin. ‘Yours truly—’ 

Hazlitt, ‘William Hazlitt.’ 

Martin. ‘William Hazlitt.’ 

Hazlitt. Now, fold the letter. 

Martin folded it. 

Hazlitt. Write: ‘To Francis Jeffrey, Esq. Edingburgh.’ 

Martin subscribed the letter. 

Hazxilt. Now I am satisfied. 

Martin. Shall I not put in a word, Hazlitt, stating who 
wrote it ? 

Hazlitt starting up. Swear, Martin, you wont do so; 
swear you'll send it as it is ? 

Martin sent the letter: Hazlitt died very soon after: and 
on the day subsequent to his death, a letter arrived with an 
enclosure of fifty pounds.t 





From the Lendoa Nautical Magazine, 
HADLEY’S QUADRANT. 


The following anonymous letter addressed to the Editor 
of the Portsmouth Herald, and extracted from that excellent 
paper, will be found interesting to our naval readers. 
“Dear Sir,—Fully convinced that every thing relatin 
to science meets your approbation, and that the historic 
account of the quadrant (called Hadley’s,) may not be en- 
‘tirely lost in oblivion, I beg leave to submit, for your consid- 





naturally be the first to the test of which he would be desir-} eration and use, the following account of that inestimable 


instrument. 

“Mr John Hamilton Moore, in the last edition of his Epit- 
'ome of Navigation, observes, ‘that the invention was attri- 
|buted to Mr Hadley ; but that Mr Godfrey, a glazier of Phil- 
‘adelphia, had also claimed that honor, and he very vaguely 
| decides upon their claims by observing, ‘that two persons in 
|different hemispheres, might hit on the same idea.’ This, 
\no doubt, is a plausible way of getting rid of the argument ; 
{but what I am now about to relate is an absolute fact, to 
‘which I can produce,the most satisfactory testimony. Pre- 
vious to, and after, the American revolutionary war, there 
was a philosophical club held at the Indian Queen, in Mar- 
|ket-street, Philadelphia, composed of the following, viz.— 
| Dr. Franklin, of whom, as he wrote his own life, it is unnec- 
|essary to say more; Dr. Rittenhouse, originally a house- 


oe te afterwards a great mathematician; Tench Francis 


a merchant, who was so great a lover of fish, that all his 
children were baptized by piscatory names, such as Tench, 
|Roach, Perch, &c.; Oswell Eve, originally a shipwright, 


| 
jafterwards a master mariner, and a very scientific man; he 
| 
' 
| 


adhered to the royal cause during the struggle (but his sons 
|\took the contrary part,) and, after the contest was over, he 
| was rewarded by the Government of Cat Island, one of the 
|Bahamas. I should have mentioned that he had been to the 
East Indies, as carpenter of an Indiaman, a vast undertaking 


| * To the gentleman thus designated, poor Hazlitt was already under 
deep obligations. 
| t Hone c led on the previous day : he meta physician, who had attend- 
led Hazlitt.at the door, about te depart. “ How is your patient, sir? in 
iquired Hone. ‘*’Tis all over,” replied the medical man. * Clinically 
speaking, he ought to have died two days ago; he seemed to live, during 
| the last eight-and forty ours, pnrely in obedience to his own will” A 
been person, who hid just come up, here observed, ‘* He was waiting, per- 
haps, until return of post, for Jeff ey’s reply. What he could have want- 
ed with that forty pounds is » perfect mystery.” 

A few montha,before, Hone hid met Hazlitt in the street, and kindly in- 
quired as to his health and circumstances. Both were bad. ‘ You are 
iware,”’ suid Hazlitt, ‘‘ of some of my difficulties (these dreadful bills— 
those back accounts)—but neo human bring knows all. I have carried a 
volcano in my hosum, up and down Paternoster-Row, for a good two hours 
anda half. Even now | struggle —stiugzle mortally to quench—to quell 
it—but Ecant. Ite pent-up throes ond agoniea, | fear will break out— 
Can you lend me @ shilling ?—I have been without, food these two days !”’ 





sessing wherewith to support life when exertion was not in 





To state what Hone felt aod did, on hearing this, would be needtess.” 
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t ns-Atlantic ; Godfrey, a glazier of Philadelphia, « 
of intelligence; and five or six more, whose names I 
e now forgotten. 
Now Mr. Godfrey was putting a pane of glass in a win- 
bw on the first floor of a house in Philadelphia, when hav- 
ing a piece of glass in each hand, he saw the double reflec- 
tion. He immediately left his occupation, and ran through 
the streets like one —— exciaiming, ‘I’ve got it,’ ‘I’ve 
t it.” He communicated his ideas to Dr. F in and Mr. 
ve, and with their assistance formed the first instrument 
{which superseded Davis’ pig yoke,) now called Hadley’s 
Quadrant. I have, Sir, had the original in my hands many 
times. Mr. Godfrey, upon finishing his instrument, sent his 
son with it to the West Indies, to try its accuracy, where, 
being in company with some naval officers, he asserted that 
he had an instrument that would determine the latitude to a 
greater nicety than any instrument ve A possessed. Lieu- 
tenant Hadley desired to see it, and taking a sketch of it, 
upon his return to Europe obtained a es and it is thence 
called Hadley’s Quadrant. ours, &c. 
Navticus.” 


ES 








Hiterary Notices. 
THE WONDROUS TALE OF ALROY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “VIVIAN GREY.” 

This last work of Mr D’Israeli bids fair at least to equal in 
popularity any of the former productions of its distinguished 
author. It is unquestionably a work of much originality of 
conception. The plot is arranged with boldness and free- 
dom, and the narrative is written with unusual vigor and en- 
ergy. The subjett of the tale is gathered from the history 
of one of those bold adventurers of the middle ages, who 
claimed among the Jews, the title and honors of the Mes- 
siah, and endeavored to collect the scattered tribes of Israel 
in order to establish a dominion in the seat of their ancient 
kingdom. 








We have space for but one extract, which is a fair speci-|) 


men of the Tale of Alroy. It is the scene describing the 
successful attempt of the impostor to obtain the sceptre of 
Solomon ; an attempt in the prosecution of which he had de- 
termined to brave the superhuman power of the terrible spir- 
its by whom the treasure was guarded. 


“In the range of mountains that lead from Olivet to the 
river Jordan is the great cavern of Genthesma, a mighty ex- 
eavation formed by the combined immemorial work of nature 
and of art. For on the high basaltic columns are cut strange 
characters and unearthly forms, and in many places the natu- 
ral ornaments have been completed by the hands of the 


sculptor into symmetrical entablatures and fanciful capitais. | 


The work, they say, of captive Dives and conquered Afrites, 
for the great king. 

“It was midnight; the cold full moon showered its bril- 
liancy upon this narrow valley, shut in on all sides by black 
and barren mountains. A single being stood at the entrance 
of the cave. 

“It was Alroy. Desperate and determined, after listening 
to the two spirits in the tomb, he was resolved to penetrate 
the mysteries of Genthesma. 

* . n + € * # 

“A small and bright red cloud seemed sailing towards 
him. It opened, discharged from its bosom a silvery star, 
and dissolved again into darkness. But the star remained, 
the silvery star and threw a long line of tremulous light upon 
the vast and ranging rapid, which now, fleet and foaming, 
revealed itself on all sides to the eye of Alroy. 


| 
“The beautiful interposition in his favor re-animated the) 


adventurous pilgrim. A dark shadow in the fore-ground, 
breaking the line of light shed by the star upon the waters, 
attracted his attention. He advanced, regained his former 
footing, and more nearly examined it. It was a boat, and in 
the boat, mute and immoveable, sat one of those vast, singu- 
lar,and hideous forms which he had observed sculptured on 
the walls of the gallery. 

“David Alroy, committing his fortunes to the God of Is- 
rael, leapt into the boat. 

“And at the same moment the Afrite, for it was one of 
those dread beings, raised the oars, and the hoat moved. The 
falling waters suddenly parted in the long line of the star’s 
reflection, and the bark glided through their high and severed 
masses, 


“In this wise they proceeded for a few minutes, until they|) 
In the distance was a)! 


entered a beautiful and moonlit lake. 
mountaneous country. Alroy examined his companion with a 
feeling of curiosity not unmixed with terror. It was re- 
markable that Alroy could never succeed in any way attrac- 
ting his notice. The Afrite seemed totally unconscious o 
the presence of his passenger. At length the boat reached 
the opposite shore of the lake, and the Prince of the Captivi- 
ty disembarked. 

_ “He disembarked at the head of an avenue of clossal 
lions of red ite, which extended far asthe eye could 
teach, and which ascended the side of the mountain, which 
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was in consequence soon 
the mountain. 


strongly-marked locality could not be mistaken: at his feet 
were Je Ke 


was the landscape to the one he had gazed upon, a few days 
back, for the first time! The surrounding hills sparkled with 
vineyards, and glowed with summer palaces, and voluptuous 
pavilions, and glorious ens of pleasure. The city, ex- 
tending all over Mount Sion, was encom d with a wall 
of white marble, with battlements of gold, a gorgeous mass 
of gates and pillars, and 
rarest materials, cedar, and ivory, and precious stones, and 
costly columns of the richest workmanship, and the most 
fanciful orders, capitals of the otus and the palm, and flow- 
ing friezes of the olive and the vine. 

“ And in the front a mighty temple rose, with inspiration 
in its very form, a Temple so vast, so sumptuous, there re- 
quired no priest to tell us that no human hand planned that 
sublime magnificence. ° ° ’ . 

* » ” + ” . 7 

“The portal —_— with a crash of thunder louder than 
an earthquake. Pale, panting, and staggering, the Prince 
of the Captivity entered an illimitable hall, illumined by pen- 
dulous and stupendous balls of glowing metal. On each 
side of the hall, sitting on golden thrones, was ranged a line 
of kings; and, as the pilgrim entered, the monarchs rose, 
and took off their diadems, and waved them thrice, and thrice 
repeated, in solemn chorus, ‘ All hail, Alroy! Hail to thee 
brother king. The crown awaits thee? 

“The Prince of the Captivity stood trembling, with his 
eyes fixed upon the ground, and leaning breathless against 
acolumn. And when atlength he had a little recovered 
himself, and dared again to look up, he found the monarchs 
were reseated ; and, from their still and vacant visages, ap- 
‘parently unconscious of his presence. And this embold- 

ened him, and so staring alternately at each side of the hall, 
| but with a firm, perhaps desperate step Alroy advanced. 


| “ And he came to two thrones which were set apart from 

the others in the middle of the hall. 
noble figure, far above the common stature, with arms folded 
and downcast eyes. His feet rested upon a broken sword 
and a shivered sceptre, which told he was a monarch in spite 
of his discrowned head. 

* And on the opposite throne was a venerable personage, 
with along flowing beard, and dressed in white raiment. 
His countenance was beautiful, although ancient. Age had 
stole on without its imperfections, and time had only invest- 
ed it with a sweet dignity and solemn grace. The counte- 
nance of the king was upraised with a seraphic gaze, and 
as he thus looked up on high, with eyes full of love, and 
thanksgiving, and praise, his consecrated fingers seemed to 
|touch the trembling wires of a golden harp. 

“ And farther on, and far above the rest, upon a throne 
|that stretched across the hall, a most imperial presence 
straightway flashed upon the startled vision of Alroy. Fifty 
\steps of ivory, and each step guarded by golden lions, led to 
‘a throne of jaspar. A phe A light blazed forth from the 
glittering di em and radiant countenance of him who sat 
‘upon the throne, one beautiful as a woman, but with the ma- 
\jesty of a god. And in one han he held a seal, and in the 
other a sceptre. 

“ And when Alroy had reached the foot of the throne, he 
stopped, and his heart misgave him. And he prayed for 
|some minutes in silent devotion, and, without daring to look 
up, he mounted the first step of the throne, and the second, 











he reached the forty-ninth step. 


before the monarch face to face. In vain Alroy attempted 
‘to attract his attention or to fix his gaze. The large black 
/eyes, full of supernatural lustre, appeared capable of pierc- 
ing all things, and illumiating all things, but they flashed 
‘on without shedding a ray upon Alroy. 

| “Pale as a spectre, the pilgrim, whose pilgrimage seemed 
now on the point of completion, stood cold and trembling 
‘before the object of all his desires, and all his labors. But 
he thought of his country, his people, and his God, and while 
his noiseless lips breathed the name of Jehovah, solemnly 
‘he put forth his arm, and, with a gentle firmness, grasped the 
unresisting sceptre of his great ancestor. 


sight!” 





ZOHRAB, THE HOSTAGE. 

| BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HAJJI BABA.” 

| The admirers of the former work of this author must feel 
‘gratified by another opportunity of visiting in imagina- 
|tion under his guidance, a country whose striking pecu- 
\liarities of scenery and manners, he is so admirably qualified 
to describe. Mr. Morier appears to be as intimately ac- 
quainted not only with the strong characteristics, and the 


prominent features of general society, but with the every- 





was cut inte a fight of magnificent steps. The easy ascent 





' accomplished, and Alroy, proceed-||peculiarities of national character in Persia, as with ti 
ing along the avenue of lions, soon gained the summit of 


“To his infinite astonishment, he beheld Jerusalem. That 


; n, Siloah: he stood upon Olivet; 
before him was Sion. But all other respects, how different 


ened terraces, lofty piles of 


On one was seated a! 


“The Prince of the Captivity raised his eyes. He stood |/hy a Mazanderani boy,—now butted at by a cow 


| And, as he seized it, the whole scene vanished from his | 








~ 


most ordinary scenes of his native land. 

To that numerous class of readers who seek interest and 
amusement merely in the developement of a well written 
narrative, his writings pres@nt no ordinary degree of attrac - 
tion. This however constitutes but a small portion of their 
value. It is the fact, and not tke fiction, the correct and 
striking delineation of Oriental scenery and customs, which 
most strongly recommends them ; and which although it may 
not secure so extensive a popularity, will long draw the at- 
tention of the scholar to these works, and cause them to be 
remembered for other reasons than their merit as well exe- 
cuted fictions. 

The subjoined extract is a fine description of the capric- 
ious workings of a mind invested with unlimited and irres- 
ponsible power; and is certainly drawn with no ordinary 
degree of skill :— 


“The chief huntsman was a heavy-headed man, with a 
copious appendage of black beard and mustaches, large eyes, 
and shaggy brows, mounted upon Herculean shoulders.— 
Coarse and rough in manner, he little knéw the forms of a 
court, and although the king in the field allowed much lati- 
tude im the quantum of homage which was due to him, yet in 
general he was very punctilious when seated on his musnud, 
being aware that half the terror attached to his high situation, 
among a people greatly alive to outward show, would vanish, 
were he ever to allow of one step which had the appearance 
of intimacy. In order to comprehend the nature of the chief 
huntsman’s present intrusion at court, the reader must be 
informed, that it was frequently the custom among the ki 
of Persia, after a great and successful hunting party, in 
which game of al] descriptions, such as antelopes, deer, 
wild goats, boars, and wild asses, were slain to erect a pil- 
lar, upon which the heads of such animals were fixed, either 
in niches, or on exterior hooks. There is a specimen of one 
such pillar now to be seen at Guladun near Ispahan, the re- 
cord of a hunt of the famous Shah Iemael, which, notwith- 

standing the lapse of centuries, still exhibits numerous 
skulls and horns of wild animals. Agah Mohamed Shah on 
this occasion had determined to leave a similer record. His 
hunting excursion, to the moment of Zohrab’s seizure, had 
been extraordinarily successful; and when this unlooked- 
for piece of good fortune had befallen him, on the impulse 
of the moment, he determined to erect a pillar of skulls, a 
kelleh minar, as it is called, in order that he might place the 
head of his prisoner, or, as one of hecoustion had called it, 
of his finest head of game, on the summit, thus to com- 
memorate the great success of this eventful day. The or- 
der was given the Shikar Bashi on the field ; and not having 
been countermanded, was so quickly executed, that the - 
monument had been erected, and all its niches duly filled 
with the heads before any fresh order on the subject could 
be given, An iron spike was seen to issue from the sum- 
mit, as if waiting for its last victim. As soon as the chief 
huntsman appeared before the SAah, he made an awkward 
prostration of the body, and without taking off his boats, 
which, in fact, is etiquette for men of his profession, began 
his speech before the king, had even deigned to look upon 
him. This want of respect put the match as it were to the 
still active combustion of the king’s mind, and set fire to a 
train of angry epithets, which burst forth in the following 
manner :—Who art thou, dog? Whose cur are thou? Why 
dost thou stand before me with that head of thine, whic 
ought long ago to have been food fora bomb? Must the 











jand the third, and so on, with slow and faltering feet, until || Shah continue to partake of disrespect as if he were a Jew 


ora Frank; Am I noone in my own dominions? bearded 








\call itself a man! 
| est thou there ?” _ 
| “The rough forester, little expecting such a rec 
| stood like one impaled, with his tongue cleaving to the 
‘of his mouth, and at first could scarcely utter beyond his 
\‘arzi mi kunum, until after various attempts, fear having al- 
most paralyzed his senses, he exclaimed, * The pillar is ready 
to kiss your feet; it is ready; the skulls have all been plae- 
ied; there is only one skull wanting at the top,—only one 
|| skull, by the head of the king! only one skull.” .Whether 
jacting under the influence of an eunuch’s waywardness, or 
||whether the king was struck by the coincidence of the 
chief huntsman’s exposition, ‘one skull, by the head of the 
||king,’ is not to be explained ; but certain it is that he yield- 
jed at once to the temptation of spilling blood, which was 
circulating in the fullest vigor, throughout his frame, and 
|exclaimed, ‘One head thou wantest?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the hunts- 
\man, ‘yes, one head ; may it so please pes majesty.’ ‘What 
|head can be better than thine ?’ roared the tyrant, in savage 
|merriment. ‘Here, off with his head. Ay, Masakchi, exe- 
cutioner,’ he exclaimed to a man of bloody deeds, who was 
always in attendance, ‘here, go, complete the minar.’ There 
_was a hesitation amongst the attending officers in the execu- 
tion of this atrocious deed. The man called upon to act 
went »dly to work ; and innocence spoke so powe 

in favor of the poor wretch, that every one present see 


Speak, Merdiki, speak! wherefor 








day habits, the domestic arrangements, and the minute 


to expect that so barbarous an order would be counter- 





a 
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manded; but, no! the animal was rife for blood, ; 

it was determined to have. His horrid face broke into a 

demoniacal expression of fury when he saw that there was 
his commands, 


hesitation in obeying The skin, 
which fell in furrows down his.cheeks, to bloat; the 
eyes scemed to roll in blood; and the whole frame, from 


which in general all circulation seemed to fly, wore a pur- 
ple hue; he would have off from his seat, and not 
only have executed the fatal sentence upon his yictim him- 
sel, but would have extended his revengeful fury to those 
who had refused to be the ministers of it, 


who had just reached the scene of action, with a light 
cunning step, crept behind the victim, and with one blow of 
his dently black Khorassan blade, severed the unfortunate 
man’s head from his body. The heavy corpse fell with a 
erash on one side, while the head bounded towards the des- 

t, the eyes glaring horribly, the tongue protruded to a 
Prightful length, = | streams of gore flowing and spouting 
in all directions, The vizir, who was upon the point of again 
endeavoring to allay the _ of his dangerous master, 
had been too late to e executioner’s hand; but well 
was it for him that he did deloy, for nothing but the appal- 
ling scene that now presented itself could have counteracted 
the violence of the king. The moment he saw blood, he 
acemed at once to be soothed into quiet. 
ed of our natures there must be a revulsion from evil to 
- Conscience will raise her voice, although she may at 

rst be refused ahearing. The lion, go with his spoil, 
at once is tamed. This was the case with the Shah. He 
contemplated his work with a thoughtful look, his features 
resumed their wonted duil and leaden expression ; and then, 
as if his wayward nature wes not satisfied with tormenting 
him, he turned with asperity to the Nasakchi Bashi, and ac- 
cused him, in no measured terms, with having officiously 
interposed in what was no business of his. ‘ Dog and villain,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘why did you slay my chief huntsman? What 
demon impelled your ofacious and in this deed? Well is 
it for you that there is such a feeling as compassion, and 
that the Shah can spare as well as he can spill! Go, go! 
clear up your work, and finish it by wiping your own self 
from our presence,’ Although similar scenes, equally char- 
acteristic of the cruelty and caprice of its instigator, were 
not uncommon, still, to the horror of this scene succeeded a 
dread end appalling silence throughout the camp.” 





GURNEY’S ADDRESS. 

We have perused with much satisfaction, an Address, de- 
livered a short time since, before the Mochanics of Man- 
chester (Eng.) by Josepn Jonny Gunvey, on the “nient use 
AND APPLICATION OF KNOWLEDGE,” which has been re- 


not the || site 
Nasakchi Bashi in person (worthy servant of such a master, ‘than I will surrender m 


|forth and powerfully illustrated, particularly in the following 


In the most wick- 





one the other.* But the radical and essential diffe 
ence een them, is evident from the fact that they admit 
of no similarity of definition. Mind is that which thinks, 
wills, reasons and worshi Matter is that which is solid, 
tangible, and extended. To talk of their being the same, is 
to propose a contradiction in terms. Assuredly there can be 
no more identity between them, than between the azure of 
the heavens, and the green fields or the dusty streets, on 
which we tread below! : 

No sooner shall you succeed in imparting to some exqui- 
imen of machinery a single ray of intélligence, 
octrine, and allow that mind is 
matter. Till then, I shal] depend on the conclusions of my 
reason, or rather on my native conviction, that they are essen- 
tially and unalterably distinct.” 

The proofs of the origim of the material universe, drawn 


from the teachings of reason and philosophy are clearly set 





‘argument drawn from the wonderful mechanism of the hu- 
‘man frame. 


“ But let us take some particular part of the created uni- 
‘'verse—some single plant—some individual animal. For 
jexample, let us occupy a few minutes in considering the 
structure of my friend and brother there, who is sitting in 
front of me, and whose existence, as we all know, can be 
traced to a beginning. Let us examine him, body and mind. 
First, as to his body—it is full of contrivances—full of the 
evident results of the mosi profound science, and of the 
nicest art. How perfectly, forexample, is the structure of 
his eye fitted for the reception of those rays of light, which 
are falling upon it in all directions from visible objects !— 
How nicely are the rays refracted by its several lenses! How 
easily do they glide through the pupil! How comprehensive, 
yet how perfect, is the picture formed on its retina—a picture 
reversed to inspection from without, but all in upright order 
tothe percipient within! Here, indeed, is the science of 
optics displayed in its perfection. Then turn to his ear. 
How finely does it illustrate the principles of acoustics! 
How nicely are its cavities fitted for the reception and in- 
crease of sound! How accurately does the drum in the 
centre; respond to the undulation from without. 

Look at that most convenient of levers—my brother’s arm ; 
with what ease does he apply its forces! How nicely are its 
elbow and its shoulder adjusted for their respective purposes; 
and how admirably is the whole completed by the addition 
of a hand! Think of the union of strength and pliancy 
which distinguishes his spine—an effect produced by ma- 
chinery of the most elaborate description! Contemplate 
his joints—the hinge where a hinge is wanted—the ball and 
a where hig comfort ino that peculiar structure ; 
all lubricated by ever-flowing oil; all working with a fault- 


We are compelled to have recourse to an unseen and 
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rior power, and to confess that the designer is God. Dgt if 
the workmanship displayed in the formation of the indivi 
proclaims the wisdom and power of God, still more conspigy- 
ously are they manifested in a succession of generation 

in the wondrous capacity hestowed on every kind of living 
creature, to produce its own likeness. 

Were it possible that a series of successive finite beings 
should exist from eternity, (a notion which, in my opinion, 
disproves itself ) and, supposing it to be possible, were it pro- 
bable, or even certain, that mankind have so existed—our 
argument from a design to a designer, would still remain un- 
touched. It would continue to apply with resistless force to 
every individual of the species.” 


His views of the true grounds of abstract reasoning and 
moral conviction are equally well sustained. 


“ But you ask me on what moral and religious knowledge 
is founded? I answer, on that which is the basis of every 
other branch of knowledge—Be.ier. 


sophical and mathematical knowledge inevitably rest on 
certain principles, Which are received only by an intuitive 
conviction, or natural faith; and that historical knowledge 
|depends solely on that peculiar kind of belief, which is pro- 
duced by testimony. I might have gone further—I might 
have reminded you, that your circumstances preclude the 
aed part of you from making philosophical experiments 
or yourselves, and from engaging in those mathematical 
calculations on which dsgeall Ge certainty of astronomical 
science, You are compelled to take for granted the results 
of other men’s inquiries and labors ; and you do not hesitate 
te believe those results to be true. And why? because you 
rely on the testimony of books—on the testimony of your 
lecturers. A few moments’ thought, will convince you, that 
almost all the knowledge you possess, of nature and philo- 
sophy, as well as of geography and history, rests on no other 
basis whatsoever, than faith in testimony. 

From the argument thus established, he proceeds to a con- 
sideration of the weight of historical evidence in favor of 
the truth of the Christian Revelation, and the support afford- 
ed to each other by the Old and New Testaments, is thus 


forcibly illustrated. 


“True indeed it is, that they (the miracles) were directly 
opposed to the course of nature. Otherwise they would not 
have been mitracles—they would not have answered their 
purpose! But is it not equally opposed to the known order 
of things, that an honest man, in bearing witness to these 
facts, should tell a deliberate lie? Is it not yet more at vari- 
ance with that order, that he should persevere in that lie, 








printed in this city, for the Trustees of “Obadiah Brown’s 
Fund.” This fund was established by our late excellect fel- 
low citizen, for benevolent purposes, and a portion of its 
income is devoted to the republication of books of a useful 
character. This isa noble use of wealth, and if the avails 
of the donation are always as judiciously employed as in the 
present instance, it must prove a continual source of great 
and lasting good. 

The author of this Address was formerly an eminent 
preacher of the denomination of Friends, and is a sound and 
thorough scholar. The present production is in every respect 
worthy of his reputation. It pourtruys in a plain and simple, 
but still vigorous and eloquent style, the great objects and 
proper uses of all scientific acquirement; and exhibits with 
great clearness, the dividing line between those subjects of 
research which can be pursued to certain results, and those 
which lie beyond the range of the human understanding. 
And withal, there is a strength of conception, a strong vein 
of practical illustration, and a healthy tone of moral feeling 
running through the whole, which gives to its reasonings 
and deductions almest the force of demonstration. : 

In relation to one of the most desirable and important uses 
of knowledge ; that of imbuing us with just conceptions of 
the nature of the human mind, he says: 

“Tt is an astonishing proof of the mental perversion to 
which we are all liable—and, I may add, of the danger of 
that little knowledge which puffs up the learner—that some 
persons, who pretend to pursue the path of science, enter- 
tain the absurd notion that mind is matter. Just in propor- 
tion to their professed zeal in cultivating the rational faculty, 
is their senseless endeavor to dogvaie its character, and 
finally to reduce it to nothing. 

I trust that the intelligent mechanics whom I am now ad- 
dressing, and who are furnished with abundant proofs, in 
their own experience, of the native power of mind, will ever 
be from so foolish and dangerous a notion. True 
indeed it is, that matter and mind are closely connected in 
that wondrous creature, man ; and that, by some mysterious 
law of nature, they are capable of acting with great force 


less accuracy! Think of his muscles, endued with that curi- 








through life, and sacrifice every worldly advantage, and even 
life itself to the support of it? Is it not a far greater breach 





ous faculty of contraction, by which he is enabled to move 


\of every established probability, that twelve men, of the 








his members! Think of the studied mechanical adjustment) same virtuous character, should all tell this lie—should all 
by which, without ever interrupting each other’s functions,| persevere in it without deviation—should all sacrifice their 
these muscles pull against each other, and keep his body || property, their peace, and their repatation—should all be wil- 


even! Then turn your attention to his blood; a fluid in 
perpetual motion—supplied with pure air in one stage of its 
journey, and, in another, with the essence of his food; and 
conveying the elements of life, every few moments, to every 
part of his body; driven from the heart by one set of vessels, 
and restored to it by another; those vessels most artificially 
aes with valves to prevent the backward motion of the 
fluid; while the pump in the centre is forever at work, and 
makes py aed thousand strokes in a day, without even 
growing weary! I will not now dwell particularly on the 
still more complicated structure of his nerves, on the chem- 
istry of his stomach, on the packing of the whole machinery, 
on the cellular substance which fills up its cavities, on the 
skin which covers it, on the sightliness and manly beaut 
which adorns the fabric. I will rather turn tothe mind, 
which does, indeed, complete the man—its subtle powers of 
thought, memory, association, imagination—its passions and 
affections—its natural and moral capacities. Surely we 
must all acknowledge that our brother is a wonderful creat- 
ure indeed—an effect for which it is utterly impossible to 
imagine any adequate cause, but the contriving intelligence 
and irresistible power of an all-wise Creator. 

You tell me that our friend has a father—a | peers 
that he looks back onan indefinite series of progenitors. 
This fact only strengthens my case. Certain it is that his 
own structure, both of mind and body, contains numerous 
and unquestionable proofs of design. 
there must, of necessity, be a designer. The parent, as we 
are all perfectly aware, is not that designer. Our under- 








of man communicates with the material world. 


contrary, however, often takes place. 
of m 
mind are the same. t they are not so, is certain; for a man 
may loose half his brain, without any apparent loss or diminution 
of his intellectual faculty. 


[ cannot suppose that an 





on ‘* The Intellectual Powers.’’ See page 154. 


Where there is design, 


standing can find no rest in the mere medium of production. 


* ‘The brain appears to be the organ through which the mind 
Hence it often 
happens that when the brain is injured, the connection between 
the mind and external objects, is suspended or perverted. The 


readers a the notion that the brain and the 


Several facts of this description are 
stated by Dr Abercrombie, of Edinburgh, in his admirable work 


\ing to lay down their lives in its maintenance? Is it not, 
lastly, an actual moral impossibility, that this lie, accompanied 
'by no temporal force and no — advantage, but by every 
\species of loss and affliction, should triumph over the preju- 
|dices of the Jew, and the favorite habits of the Gentile— 
‘should be accepted and believed by myriads—and should 
finally enthrone itself over the whole Roman empire. 

But the truth of Christianity does not depend solely on’ 
those miraculous facts to which we have now adverted.— 
Prophecy duly fulfilled is itself a miracle, equally applicable 
to the proof of religion ; and the Scriptures abound in pre- 
dictions, of which history has already recorded the fulfil- 
\ment. Theevents by which many of them have been ful- 
filled—for example, the spread of Christianity, and the dis- 
persion of the Jews—are familiar to us all. 
| I wish I could persuade you to examine the prophecies 
| scattered over the Old Testament, and meeting us at — 
| Point, in a most unartificial manner, respecting the Messi 
|who was to come. I wish I could induce you to compare 
|| them with the history of his birth, life, character, ministry, 

death, resurrection, and ascension, contained in the four 
gospels. You would find the prophecy and the history tally 
| with a marvellous precision ; call since the Old Testament 
,can be proved to have been written long before the coming 
\of Christ, you would find yourselves in possession of an 
| evidence of which no cavils could deprive you, that Christ- 
ianity is God’s religion. When a lock and a key are well 
fitted, a fair presumption arises, even though they be of & 
‘simple character, that they were made for each other. If 
they are complex in their form, that presumption is consid- 
erably strengthened. Butif the lock is composed of such 
strange and curious parts as to baffle the skill even of & 
Manchester mechanic—f it is absolutely novel and peculiar, 
differing from every thing which was ever before seen im 
the world—if no key in the universe will enter it, except 
‘one ; and by that one it is so easily and exactly fitted, that 
achild may open it—then indeed are we absolutely certain 
that the lock and the key were made by the same master 
hand, and truly belong to each other. No less curiously 
diversified—no ‘ess hidden from the wisdom of man—no les 
novel and peculiar—are the prophecies contained in the Old 











I have endeavored to make it clear to you that even philo- » 
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predictions—of the events by which they were fulfilled 
nd of the religion with which they are both inseparably 
nected? 


But independently of all outward testimony, and of the ev- 
idence of miracles and prophecy, Christianity proclaims its 
own divine origin, by its character and its effects. This is a 
subject on which we appeal to your native good sense, to your 
practical feelings, to your personal experience. Christiani- 
ty is the religion of truth, because it is the religion of holi- 
ness. In vain will the student search the pages of Plato and 
Aristotle—In vain will he examine the conversations of Soc- 
rates—in vain will he dive into the disputations of Cicero— 
for a moral system so complete, so simple, and so efficacious, 
as that of the Bible. Where within the whole range of un- 
inspired ethics, shall we find any thing worthy even of a 
moment’s comparison with that divine saying, in which the 
whole law of God is comprehended and concentrated ?— 
“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind ; 
and thou shalt love thy neighbor as "4 


The Arts. 


THE WONDERS OF ELORA. 

With the increased attention which has been of late be- 
stowed by the scholars of Europe upon the magnificent re- 
mains of ancient art in Egypt, a great degree of interest has 
been aroused respecting the architectural erections which re- 
main in that portion ofthe world which was probably the cra- 





































|stone with care, makes it 


of the mountain ; having 
standing over each other, 
Steps leading into the uppe 
sion. If Keylas, from its figure, gallery, 
Situation, stands pre-eminent, Teen Tal, from its immensity 
of excavation, massive pillars, and rich sculptures, nearly ri- 
vals its neighbor in grandeur. 


LiTHoGRaPHY IN IMITATION of Mezzortint.— Various at- 
getting 07 lthogrephy. One of the methods tied wes BY 
y - One of the me was by 

. This Soeaies had given some beautiful results, 

but the mellowness of the tints could not be obtained. Be- 
sides, in sketching on the stones and removing the supera- 
bundant ink with the scraper, for the clear parts, the grain 
of the stone was destroyed, and when the stone was heated, 
for the purpose of fixing the sketch upon it, a few engrav- 
ings with tarnished gluey tints were all that could be 
obtained. M. Tudot proposes another process in which the 
scraper is not used. He lays the lithographic ink on the 
netrate into the grain, by means 
of an instrument of horn, then with a point of ivory, or, in 
preference, with a small utensil composed of very fine and 
pointed threads of steel, he takes from the bottom of the 
in as much of the crayon as he thinks necessary to pro- 
uce the desired tints. This process put in practice by able 
workmen, has produced designs rivalling, in every icu- 
lar, engravings which have come fromthe hands of the most 
celebrated engravers in mezzotint. The artist, while trans- 





fe to the stone the conceptions of his genius, has every 
desirable freedom, is not embarrased with any mechanical 
operation, and the process is very rapidly executed. In some 
trials made in presence of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of National Industry, the 800th impression was as beau- 


die and nursery of Egyptian art and science, the interior of||tiful as the first. M.'Tudot has received for this application 


India. 
The continual desire for information respecting the early 





a gold medal of the value of 2000 francs. 


New Mernrop or prrorectine Bank Nores FROM BE- 


architecture and sculptures of India, has been answered by|\ wg counrerFrEerTeD.—The object is to prevent the coun- 


a number of works of high value and interest, but most of 
which have been necessarily executed in a style of illustra- 
tion and embellishment so expensive, as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of their republication on this side the Atlantic. The 
American reader has therefore but limited opportunities of 
an acquaintance with their contents, except by the perusal 
of extracts and condensed abridgements. 

Those who have not access to more minute desegiptions 
of the unrivalled architecture of India, may find a highly in- 
teresting description in the three last.chepters of the “ Young 
Cadet,” by Mrs Hofland. 

The annexed description of one of the most stupendous of 
these fabrics, the great temple of Vievacarma is from the 
work of Capt. Seely of the Bombay Native Infantry. . 

It was not without emotion that I entered the pretty little 
village of Elora, embosomed in a grove of trees, inhabited by 
Bramans, and on account of the holiness of the spot, the 
troops stationed here were Rajpoots. I at once rushed into 
the wonders and glories of these immortal works ; but it is 
totally impossible to describe the feelings of admiration and 
awe excited in the mind upon first beholding these stupen- 
dous excavations. On aclose approach to the temple, the 
eye and imagination are bewildered with the variety of inter- 
esting objects that present themselves on every side. 

Conceive the burst of surprise at suddenly coming to a stu- 
pendous er within a large open court, hewn out ofa solid 
rock, with all its parts perfect and beautiful, standing proudly 
alone upon its native bed, and detached from the neighbor- 
ing mountain Y a spacious area al] round, nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty feet broad: this unrivalled fane, rearing its 
rocky head to a height of nearly one hundred feet—its length 
abovt one hundred and forty-five feet, by sixty-two broad— 
having well formed door ways, windows, staircases, to its up- 
per floor, containing fine large rooms of a smooth and polish- 
ed surface, regularly divided by rows of pillars: the whole 
bulk of this immense biock of isolated excavation being up- 
wards of five hundred feet, in circumference, and, extraordi- 

























terfeiting of bank notes by means of lithography. Those ac- 
quainted with that art are aware that the impression upon a 
bank note, or other engraving, printed with ink into which 
oil enters as @ component part, may be transferred on to 
stone, and the stone then used to furnish similarimpressions 
on paper. The utmost perfection has been attained in this 


who is no artist to imitate the work of the best engravers in 
a way which shall defy detection. 
The means by which the eae effect their object is, 


Any attempt to make a lithographic transfer from paper so 
prepared must fail altogether, as every part which has either 
the tinted or theblack ink on it, will affect the stone, and 
only a confused, blurred impression, can be obtained from it. 


New Printinc Macuine.—The Perth Advertiser de- 
scribes a small printing machine, on an entirely new princi- 
ple, lately invented by Mr J. Bogle of Perth. In rapidity of 
action it is equal to Cowper’s machine, and eo easily worked, 
that a boy may drive it with one hand. One person can work 
it, but more = be oupleges with equal facility, according 
to the hurry of the job. machinery is constructed in 
such a way as to distribute the ink on the rollers, ink the 
types, take in the sheet, print it, and deliver it, at one and 
the same instant of time. It is perfectly at the command of 
the workman, and keeps a record of the work it executes, so 
that a workman is saved even tae trouble of counting his pa- 
'per. This machine has not a single wheel about it; the contri- 
| vance for taking in and delivering the sheets is very ingen- 
|ious—the only mystery being, that such correct results are 
| produced by so simple and apparently inadequate means. It 
|prints every variety of work with the utsnost facility ; pro- 
|duces a clear and beautiful impression, of a uniform color, 


|and altogether equal to any thing that can be done by any 


hary as it may appear, Raving beyond its areas three handsome || press ; prints correct register, requires no slip or blotting- 


figure galleries, or virandas supported by regular y-illars with 


compartments hewn out of the boundary scarp, containing |) 


forty-two cutious gigantic figures of Hindoo mythology. 

he whole three galleries in continuity, enclosing the areas 
and occupying the almost incredible space of nearly four h 
dred and twenty feet of excavated rock; being upon the a 
erage, about thirteen feet two inches and a half broad, all 
round, while, positively, above these again are excavated fine 
large rooms. 







| sheets, and in long numbers the impression is as clean in the 
last sheets as in the first. It also passesses the recommen- 
dation of working silently, and occupying leas room than a 
/common press, while it is much more cleanly. In a run of 
similar work the forms can be adjusted on the machine in 
one minute, and in every case the types are cazily adjusted, 
and as readily got at in case of alterations, as on the common 


Live | press. Although there is a great deal of brass and iron-work 
Within the court, and opposite these galleries, in the construction of the machine, the inventor, who is a 


or virandas, stands Keylas the Proud, wonderfully towering | joiner, has executed every part of it himse|f—a task, the dif- 


in hoary majesty—a mighty fabrick of rock, surpassed by no 
relic of antiquity in the known world. 


Kellas is one of about a dozen that are hewn out of this|| 
A range of distinct habitations and temples ex-|| 


mountain. 
tend along the line to the right and left, for more than a mile 
and a quarter, in a direction nearly north and south. 

A few yards further to the southwatd, stands Teen Tal, 
(three stories,) a vast excavation, hollowed out of the very 


ficulty of which can only be known to those who are aware 
‘of the correct machinery required in printing. 


ing-timber from decay has long beén a desideratum. The at- 
tempts hitherto made have not, however, been attended with 
success, Timber for ship-building is subject to a peculiar 





species of decay, called the dry rot,--- method of preventing 


7 

valuable. At the meeting of the 
for ~~» y~ of National In on the 

December, 1831, Mr Breant, Assayer of the 


by him according to a new which is expected to 

‘ Ty , ina The details of the 
method have not been made public by Mr. B. ; he has mere- 
ly stated that the wood is soaked in saline solutions and in 
oily and resinous matters. These substances penetrate so 
———- throughout the mass of wood, that when one of 
the blocks exhibited before the society was sawed in half in 
presence of the members, it was fo to be thoroughly im 
pregnated with them even to its very centre. Mr be pro- 
cess requires but two or three days for completion, even in 
blocks of wood of a size. if further experience con- 
firm what science has thus su the difhcult problem 
of the preservation of wood may be considered as salved. Mr 
B. states that he will shortly be able to furnish timber of all 
sizes prepared in this way. 


Manooany.—The mahogany tree cannot be excelled in 
magnificence and grandeur of appearance by any of the 
known productions of the earth of its class, and could the lar- 
gest of the oak, which species is usually styled the king of 
the forest, be exhibited in competition, it would éwindle into 
insignificance, in the comparason ; the enormous size and 
height of the trunk and uncommon spread of the branches, 
the space of ground occupied by the roots, altogether con- 
vey to the mind the idea, that it was designed by nature for 
the use of a race, of more collossal proportion than the pres- 
ent; the ingenuity and perseverance of man has, however, 
obviated all the difficulties, and reduced the almost apparent 
impossibility of appropriating to his use, a tree, which, it would 
appear, has, by nature, been made of too great a size to be 
brought within his power. Commerce has also made ma- 
hogany, from being an article scarcely known, to be one of 
| necessity throughout Europe, and a great pest of America. 
This tree belongs to the class Decandria Monogynia, and in 
botany is described “ Swietnia nect tubulosum, 10 dentatum, 
Caps, lignosa, 5 Valris, Semimbricate, margina membrana- 
cea.” 

It becomes almost impossible to = the more minute cir- 
cumstances attending the growth of this valuable and much 


process, which, as it is merely mechanical, may enable one || "4 tree, 48 its progress to maturity is ra oe | perceptible 


| within the life of man; but as far as our limited observation 
| will allow us to form an opinion, not less than an average 


nticated. 
Its first discovery was, therefore, by the carpenter on board 
of one of Sir Walter Raleigh’s vessels, when he put into 
some harbor in the Island of Trinidad, in the year 1595, who, 
having occasion to go on shore to cut some pieces of timber, 
required for work to be done on the ship that he belonged 
to, brought on board a quantity of this wood, which, on be: 
worked the raw state, exhibited to the astonishment o 
all who saw it, that beautiful natural variety of appearance 
which no ingenuity of art can eqral. 

The first use to which Mahogany was applied in England, 
arose from a circumstance pur sly accidental, and was appro- 
priated to the making of a bux for holding candles. Doctor 
Gibbons, an eminent physician, in the latter end of the 17th, 
or beginning of the 1@th century, had a brother, a West In- 
dia captain, who brought over some planks of this wood as 
ballast, hut was pot aware of its value. As the Doctor was 
then building a hoase in King-street, Covent Garden, his 
brother thought they might be of service to him; but the car- 
pe finding the wood too hard for their tools, _ were 
aid aside for «time as useless. Soon after Mrs Gibbons 
wanting 4 candle box, the Doctor called on his cabinet-mak- 
|er to make one of some wood that lay in his garden, Wal- 
|laston, the cabinet-maker, on cutting it up, also complained 
|that it was too hard; the Doctor said he mast get stronger 
\tools, The candle-box was however made, and highly ap- 





Preservation or Woop.—A method of preserving build-|, 


| proved of, insomuch that the Doctor then insisted on having 

a bureau made of the same wood; which was accordingly 
done, when the fine color, beautiful polish, &c, were so pleas- 
ing, that it became an object of curiosity, and he invited all 
j his friends to come and see it; among them was the Dach- 
ess of Buckingham. Her Grace begged some of the same 
| wood from Doctor Gibbons, and employed Wallaston to make 
her a bureau also, on which, the fame of mahogany and Mr 
/Wallaston was much raised, and furniture of this sort soon 
|became general. Thus, from a circumstance in itself so triv- 
‘ial, has emanated a most extensive branch of commerce. 
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| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The communication of “W.J. P.” shall appear in our next, 
“ A. 1.” is received and shall also appear. 

We are indebted to “C.” for his communication, which 





Itis on file for insertion, 


was not received in time. 

















LINES. 
BY SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 
* © Wat I had the wings of a dove, that L might fice away, and be at rest.” 


So pray'd the Psalmist to be free 
mortal bonds and earthly thrall ; 

As such, or soon, or late, shall be, 

Full oft, the heart-breath’d prayer of all : 
And we, when this life’s sands we rove, 

With flattering foot and aching breast, 
Shall sigh for wings that waft the dove, 

To “flee away and be at rest.” 


While hearts are young and hopes are high, 
A fairy-dream doth life appear ; 
Its sightsgre beauty to the eye, 
Its sounds are music to the ear: 
But soon it glides from youth to age 
And, of its joys no more posses’d, 
We, like the captives of the cage, 
Would “flee away and be at rest.” 


Is ours fair woman’s angel smile, 

All bright and beautiful as day ? 
So of her cheek and eyes, the while, 

Time steals the rose and dims the ray : 
She wanders to the Spirit’s land, 

And we, with speechless grief oppress’d, 
As o’er the faded form we stand, 

Would gladly share her place of rest. 


Beyond the hili, beyond the sea, 
h, for the pinions of a dove, 

Oh, for the morning’s wings to flee 
Away, and be with them I love : 

When ail is fled that’s bright and fair, 
And life is but a wintry waste, 

This, this, at least, must be our ‘prayer, 
To “flee away and be at rest. 


—_— 


SEA SONG. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
A wet sheet and a flowing sea 
A wind that follows fast 
And fills the white and flowing sail 
And bends the gallant mast! 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While like the eagle free, 
Away the ship flies, and leaves 
Old Engiand on the lee. 


Oh, for a soft and gentle wind, 
I heard a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the swelling breeze 
And white waves heaving high, 
And white waves heaving high, my lads, 
The good ship tight and free, 
The world of waters is our home 
And merry men are we: 


There’s tempest in the ony moon, 
And lightning in yon c ; 
And erties ~ ay mariners, 
The wind is wakening loud, 
The wind is wakening loud, my boys, 
The li iny flashes free ; 
The hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 
THE SPRITES OF TEETH. 
ANONYMOUS. 
Those sprites of teeth, those deadly sprites! 
Oh, how they plague my days and nights, 
My hollow tooth within ; 
For soon as I lay down my head 
And woo my slumbers on my bed, 
Their wicked rites begin. 


One catches in his hand the nerve, 
Bending his back into a curve, 

And strains and tugs away. 
Another turns it round with sleight, 
And twists it as a cable tight, 

So cruel is their play. 


Another sprite, the most abhorred, 
Dances a slack rope on the cord; 

And while I lay and groan, 
The cruel spirits laugh aloud, 
1 hear the roaring of the crowd, 

“Oh, let my tooth alone.” 


One time, I heard them puff and blow, 
Exclaiming loud, “Row, Billy, row”— 
The poet speaks the truth ; 
He thought, mid imprecations dire, 
An engine, to put out the fire, 
as thundering through his tooth. 


Ktached. So small are many that they are invisible to the 


The 
most skilful painters and sculptors. Many able French art- 
ists have successfully delineated his features, and yet it may 
be said, that no perfectly faithful portrait of him exists. His 
row! shaped head, his — forehead, his pale countenance 
and his usual meditative look, have been transferred to the 
canvass ; but the versatility of his expression was beyond 
the reach of imitation. All the various workings of the mind 
were instantaneously depicted in his countenance ; and his 
— changed from mild to severe, and from to good 

umored, almost with the rapidity of lightning. It may truly 
be said, that he had a particular look for every thought that 
arose in his mind. Bonaparte had beautiful hands, and he 
was very proud of them; while conversing he would often 
look at them with an air of self-complacency. He also fan- 
cied he had fine teeth, but his pretension to that advantage 
was not so well founded as his vanity on the score of his 
hands. When walking, either alone or in company with any 
one, in his apartments or in his gardens, he had the habit of 
stooping a little, and crossing his hands behind his back. 
He frequently gave an involuntary shrug of his right shoul- 
der, which was accompanied by a movement of his mouth 
from left to right. ‘This ‘habit was always most remarkable 
when his mind was absorbed in the consideration of any pro- 
found subject. It was often while walking that he dictated 
to me the most important notes. He could endure great fa- 
tigue, not only on horseback, but on foot: he would some- 
times walk five or six hours in succession, without being 
aware of it. When walking with any person whom he treat- 
ed with familiarity, he would link his arm into that of his 
companion, and lean on it—BourRiEnne. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

The peninsula of Castine abounds in ancient fortifications 
and other antiquities. Perhaps that of the French Fort, 
which has been seen by many who have visited this town, 
|may claim some notice ; it is situated near the mouth of the 
harbor, on the south-east side of the peninsula, and was built 
by the French between the years 1621 and 26. Not long 
shor it was erected, the Baron De St. Castine, an eccentric 
character, though a man of wealth, and a native of France, 
came over to America, and took possession of this fortress for 
the ave ae of trading with the Indians, with whom he ex- 
changed large quantities of European commodities for furs, 
fish, &c. aot thereby acquired great riches. He also learnt 
their language, and it is said he often attended them in their 
hunting excursions, and more than once led them on to the 
field of battle. After a them for some years, he 
so gained the good will of Sachem of the Penohscott 
tribe that he gave his only daughter to the Baron, who rank- 
ed the tawny princess as one of his wives. Whenever Cas- 
tine wished to take any advantage of the savages he applied 
to his father-in-law, who immediately awed them into subjec- 
tion, for they revered the sachem as a God. So completely 
did this artful Frenchman, by his insinuating conduct, and 
with the aid of the chief, gain the confidence of the ignorant 
natives, that they considered him as one of the “Great Spir- 
its” sent from above to teach them wisdom. 

The precise time when the Baron evacuated the garrison 
is not known, but one thing is certain, that he carried off with 
him immense riches, and report says great quantities of gold 
and silver were buried in, or nearthe fort—Since that time, 
and even within a few months, a number of infatuated crea- 








this fortification in search of the “ hidden riches,” but have 
as yet been unsuccessful. 

he fort was built nearly in the form of a star, and from 
appearances, there was an inner garrison to which they could 
retreat, in case of invasion, with a deep ditch between this 
and the outer wall ; the whole was encircled with strong pal- 
isades, There was formerly an artificial dock within the pick- 
ets, where ‘the natives kept their canoes afloat, and so 
constructed, that the water could be let in and out as occa- 
sion required, The remains of a stone wharf are still to be 
seen, as well as some ofthe pickets which once encircled the 
walls of the trading house. But time, the “great destroyer 
of all things,” has nearly levelled this venerable relic with the 
ground on which it wag built, and in a few brief years scarce 
a vestage will remain to tell where this once proud fortress 
stood, —CRrEScEnrT. 











FORMATION OF SOIL. 

The first inroads of fertility on barrenness are made b 
the smaller lichens, which; as Humboldt has well vem | 
labor to decompose the scorified matter of voleanoes, and 
the smooth and naked surface of sea-deserted rocks, and 
thus to ‘extend the dominion of vitality.’ These little plants 
will often obtain a footing where nothing else could be at- 


naked eye, and the decay of these when they have flourished 
and passed through their transient epochs of existence, is 
destined to form the first exuvial layer of vegetable mould ; 
the successive generations give successive increments to 
that soil from which memare to reap theit harvests, and cat- 
tle to derive their food; ftom which forests are destined to 


spring, and from which future natives are to be supplied. 
But how is this frail dust to maintain its station on the smooth 


of Bonaparte has served as a model for the}! i 





tures have repeatedly excavated the earth in the vicinity of 





when dying, digs for itself a 


ve, sculptures in the 
rock a sepulchre in which its dust may rest For chemi 
informs us that not only do these lichens consist in part 
y matter, which causes their particles to stick r, 
ut that they likewise form, when living, a considerable 
quantity of oxalic acid; which acid, when by their decay 
hollo 


set free, acts upon the rock, and thus is a w formed in 
which the dead matter of the lichen is deposited. Further- 


material of the rock, will often produce an wnportant ingre- 
dient in the vegetable mould; and not only this, the moist- 
ure thus = into the cracks and crevices of rocks and 
stones, when frozen, rends them, and by continual disinte- 
gration adds more and more to the forming soi]. Successive 
generations of these plants successively perform their duties, 
and at length the barren breakers or the pummice plains of 
a volcano, become converted into fruitful fields —Pror. 
Burnett. 





TAM O’SHANTER. 
The original of ‘T'am O’Shanter was an individual named 
Douglas Graham, a Carrick farmer. Shanter is a farm on 
the Carrick shore, near Kirkoswald, which Graham long pos- 
sessed. The man was in sober, or rather drunken truth, the 
‘bletherin,’ blusterin’ blellum’ that the poet has described ; 
and his wife was as veritably a lady who most anxiously dis- 
couraged drinking in her Sotien?. Berns, when a boy, 
spent some time at Kirkoswald, in the house of a maternal 
uncle, who at once practised the craft of a miller, and sold 
home-brewed ale. To this house, Graham and his brother- 
in-law, the farmer of Duquhat, (which lies between Kirkos- 
wald and — to resort ; and finding in Burns some 
qualities, which, boy as he was, recommended him to their 
attention, they made him every thing but their drinkin 
companion. times, the two topers, tired of ale, whic 
said was rather cold for the stomach, would adjourn to 

Duquhat, and correct their native liquor with good brandy, 
which at that time was supplied by smugglers to every house 
in Carrick at a price next to nominal. _ would accom- 
pany them in these migrations, an observant boy, inspecting 
the actions of his dotard seniors. After perhaps spending 
half a night at Duquhat, the farmer of that place, with I Burns, 
would accompany Graham to Shanter; but as the idea of 
the ‘sulky sullen dame’ rose in their minds, a dedate would 
arise as to the propeety of venturing, even in full strength, 
into the house, and Graham, perhaps, would, after all, return 
to t, and continue the debauch till next day, content 
to put off the present evil, even at the hazard of encounter- 
ing it in an accumulated form afterwards, Such were the 
opportunities afforded to the poet of observing the life of the 
Carrick farmers of those = 

It is not easy, even for the actual writer of a fiction, to 
point out the skeleton ideas and incidents, the shadowy 
fragments of original and real life, which he has used in 
composing his work, and any task of this kind must, of 
course, be stil] more difficult in another party, writing at the 
distance of a generation. Among the facts, however, which 
must have gone to the composition of ‘Tam O’Shanter,’ 
there is one, never yet noticed, which probably suggested a 
tailpiece with which the diabolic panorama is concluded. 
Douglas Graham had, it seems, a good grey mare, which 
was very much identified with his own appearance. One 
day, being in Ayr, he tied the animal to a ring at the door 
of a public-house, where, contrary to his origina) intentions, 
he tarried so long, that the boys, in the meantime, plucked 
away the whole of his mare's tail, for the purpose of making 
fishing-lines. It was not til] next morning, when he awoke 
from a protracted bouse, that the circumstances was discov- 
ered hy his son, who came in, crying that the mare had lost 
her tail. Graham, when he comprehended the amount of 
the disaster, was, it seems, so much bewildered as to its 
cause, that he could only attribute it, after a round oath, to 
the agency of witches. There can be no doubt, we think, 
that this affair, working in Burn’s recollection, was seized 
upon to serve as the catastrophe toa story, of which the 
main part, it is well known, was a fire-side legend, respecting 
a person of unknown name and character. 





At Bremen there is a wine-cellar, called the store, where 


|it is said five hogsheads of Rhenish wine have been preserv- 


ed since the year 1525. These five hhds. cost 1200 francs; 

this sum been put out to compound interest, each hogs- 

would now be worth about a thousand millions of money ; 

a bottle of this precious wine would cost 21,799,480 francs; 
and a single wine glass , 2,723,808 francs. 4 
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and polished rock, when vitality has ceased to exert its in- 
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more, the acid, by combining with the lime-stone or other | 
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